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RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY, Sarurpay, 
January 25.—THIRTEENTH SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON 
PROMENADE,—The “ Reformation " Symphony breed 1 Violin Concerto, 
“In modo di scena cantante” (Spohr) ; Scottish Overture, “In the Highlands" 
(Gade): Overture in D (first time of performance) (W. Shakespeare), Mdlle. Nita 
aetano and Signor Foli. Solo Violin, Madame Norman-Neruda, l Orchestra, 
Conductor—Mr, Manns. Numbered stalls, Half-a-crown ; Transferable Stall Tickets 
for the — Concerts, One Guinea, Admission Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea 
Season Ticket. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, JANUAY 29. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr. James’s Haut, 
—Under the direction of Mr. John Boosey.—Wednesday next, Jan. 29, at Eight 
o’clock. Artists—Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Banks, and Madame Patey; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Nordblom, and Mr, tley. The London Orpheus Quartett. Piano- 
forte—Miss Kate Roberts. Conductors—Mr, J, L. Hatton and Mr, Lutz. Tickets, 
1s. to 6s,, to be had of Austin, St. James's Hall; and Boosey & Co., Holles Street, 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—GRAND HARP, 
CHORAL, and VOCAL CONCERT, Saturpay Evening, Feb. 1, at Eight 
o'clock, Full band of Harps, under the direction of Mr. John Thomas, Harpist to 
Her Majesty. St. Cecilia Choral Society of 500 voices, under the direction of Mr. C. 
J. Hargitt. Artists—Miss Isabel Weale and Madame Patey; Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Signor Foli. Conductor—Mr. C. J. Hargitt. Organist—Mr. Willing. Popular 
pieces and programme, Private Boxes for four, One Guinea; Stalls (reserved), 4s.; 
Arena Stalls, 3s.; Balcony Seats, 2s, 6d.; Upper Orchestra, 2s.; 5000 admissions, 1s. 
— at the Hall, usual agents, and at Austin's, St. James's Hall. Programme 
now ready. 


OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY .—President 

—The Most Honourable The Marquis of Lonpoxperry; Vice-President 

—Herr Scuuserta. THIRD SEASON, 1873. The NEXT CONCERT will take 
place at the Beetnoven Rooms on WepwesparY, January 29th, 


‘CHUBERT SOCIETY, Bezruoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street, Cavendish Square, W.—President—Sir JuLivs Benepicr; Founder 
and Director—Herr Scuusgets. SEVENTH SEASON, 1873,—The Concerts of 
this Society will be held as follows, viz. :— 
37th Concert Wednesday, February 19th. 
38th do. Wednesday, April 2nd. 
39th do. Wednesday, May 14th. 
40th do. Wednesday, June 18th. 
Full Fees Will be ready on the Ist of February,and may be obtained of 
Messrs. D, Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, and Messrs. Cramer, Woop & Co., 
201, Regent Street. 














H. G. HOPPER, Hon, Sec, 
“MARY DEAR.” 
ME. ALFRED HEMMING will sing the admired song, 
“MARY DEAR,” during his engagement in Glasgow and other towns in 
Scotland, next month, 

“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 
DME. THADDEUS WELLS, & MR. ORLANDO 
CHRISTIAN, will sing Henry Smart’s popular Duet, “WHEN THE 


WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA,” at Uxbridge, Monday, Feb, 10th, and at 
Goa Hall, Abingdon, on Tuesday, Feb, 11th, at Mr. Fred, Cauldrey'’s Grand 











“THE MESSAGE,” AND “SI TU SAVAIS.” 
R. ALFRED HEMMING will make his first appear- 


ance, since his return from Italy, at Glasgow, Saturday, Feb. 1, and will sing 
BLUMENTHAL's admired song, ‘‘ THE MESSAGE,” and Batre’s “SI TU SAVAIS,' 


G1GNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA AND MADAME 
MARTORELLI GARCIA have returned to London to resume their Pro- 
fessional Engagemenss. For Concerts, Oratorios, and Pupils, address, 17, Lanark 
Villas, Maida Hill, W. 


M388 ELIZA HEYWOOD (Contralto).—Communica- 
tions respecting engagements for Oratorios and Concerts, to be addressed, 
Blenheim Terrace, Old Trafford, Manchester. 


R. JOHN JAOKSON, A.R.A.M., has returned to 
Place, Belford square WC on Orne er Alert 
ANTED, a PIANOFORTE VAN, Second-hand. 


\. State price, with full particulars, by letter, to G, S,, care of 66, Gracechurch 
StreetpCity , London. "7 : ; ‘ 





















ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Conductor—MR. BARNBY. 


Under the immediate Patronage and Sanction of 
THE COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL: - 
President. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.@. 
Vice-Presidents. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
THE EARL OF FEVERSHAM. 
THE LORD CLARENCE EDWARD PAGET, K.C.B. 
Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., M.P. 








A SERIES OF 


SIX GRAND ORATORIO CONCERTS 


will be given at the 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


During the ensuing Season, at which the following works will be performed:— 
BACH’S PASSION (8S. MATTHEW). 
MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH. 
HANDEL'S BELSHAZZAR. 
HANDEL’S MESSIAH. 
HANDEL’S ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


ROSSINI'S STABAT MATER. 
&c., &e. 





The Concerts will take place on the following dates :-- 
WEDNESDAY, .» «+ s+ FeBRUARY 12. 
WEDNESDAY, .«.. «+  «» FEBRUARY 26 
WEDNESDAY, «. + «+ ManrcH 19. 
WEDNESDAY, .. «» «+ APRIL 2. 
WEDNESDAY, «. o «+ APRIL 23, 
WEDNESDAY, .. ws May 7. 





BAND AND CHORUS OF 1200 PERFORMERS. 
galt fi ae oe em Dr. STAINER. 


Subscription for the Series. 





ooo 


s. a. £ 
Lo to hold 8 persons) ... 1212 0 | Amphitheatre Stalls... .«. 2 
— rand Tier) eco ) we 1515 O} Arena Stalls .. ww. ww 1 
Boxes Copper Tier} we «7 7 O| Balcony w-  o t) 
Prices of Admission to each «onl : 
Loggia (to hold 8 persons) .. 210 0 Amphitheatre ~ 
Boxes (Grand Tier iy «. 3 3 O| Arena Stalls anes, eae : 
Boxes (Gpper Tier) ..  «. 110 0| Balcony . = 
Admission—One Shilling. 
Doors open at Seven o'clock, commence at Eight. 
Names received at Novello, Ewer & Co.'s, 1, Berners Street, W., and 
Ph moony ry aeatiate Ticket Office, St. James's Hall; Mitchell’s, Old one 
Street ; Chappell & Co.'s, New Bond Street ; Cramer & Co.'s, Regent Street ; L. Coc 
& Co,’s, New Bond Street ; and at the Royal Albert Hall. 
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N.B.—The Publication of this Work is delayed until the First of March, 
in order to include TWELVE POSTHUMOUS NUMBERS, which 
will render the Volume complete. 

Published by Subscription, 


And to be ready for delivery on the 1st of March, 1873, in One Volume, elegantly 
bound, gilt edges, &c., 


MENDELSSOHN'S 
“LIEDER OHNE WORTE,” 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


HARP, 
By JOHN THOMAS, 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, and Professor at the Royal Academy of Music. 


Susscription—Onk& GUINEA, 
Non-Sunscuisers, One Guinea axp A HAtr. 


Subscribers’ names to be forwarded to Mr. Jon THomas, 53, Welbeck Strect, 
London, W. 





Published this Day, 
THREE SONGS, 
By L. M. WATTS. 
No, 1. ‘STANDING GAZING OVER THE SEA,” ., . — 33, 
2, “RIPPLE, RIPPLE, GENTLE STREAM,” .. nr ae - 3s, 
3. “SHINE ON, FAIR MOON,” i mx oe - os 3s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 

Where may be obtained, composed by L, M, Warts, 

‘HOME TO MY HEART," .. ‘ s - se “= “ 3s, 
‘““THE REASON WHY,” ie ne ° 3s, 


{ VENING.—Nocturne for the Pianoforte. Composed by 
J'4 Barytey Ricuarps, 3s,; free by post at half price. ‘A graceful nocturne, 
which must become a favourite.”— Vide Graphic, ‘A graceful pianoforte piece, of 
an easy tuneful character."— Vide Norfolk Chronicle, ‘‘Sure to be popular.”— Vide 
Liverpool Daily Albion, 


EFORE ALL, however, we are inclined to place “‘ A 

Rose in Heaven,’ one of those songs which, as well on account of their subject 

as their felicitous musical treatment, find an easy way to every heart. Herr Abt has 

written nothing more worthy of the reputation he enjoys,"—The Daily Telegraph, 

No. lin F, No. 2 in G, 4s. Post free for 24 stamps each. Robert Cocks & Co., 
New Burlington Street. 
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TO PIANOFORTE DEALERS AND OTHERS. 


i ig E Cheapest House in the Trade to Purchase PIANO- 
FORTES and HARMONIUMS is ; 
H. T. CASSINI’S, 
Finsbury House, Woodgreen, near London, 
Twelve Minutes’ Ride from King's Cross Station. 
N.B.—About Sixty for Sale, very Cheap, for Cash. 


‘*MARCHE BRESILLIENNE,”’ 
By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Piayed by the Composer with the greatest success at the International Exhibition, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“ST. PATRICK AT TARA.” 
CANTATA. 
By PROFESSOR GLOVER. 
Dedicated by permission to 
His Royau Hicuwess Parsce Arruur Patrick, 
Price 3s. ; bound in cloth, gilt, 5s. 


London: Duncay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The publication of Professor Glover's Cantata, ‘St. Patrick at Tara,’ will be 
gladly welcomed by choral societies, requiring a work of moderate difficulty but ex- 
tensive interest. The subject, essentially national in character, is, moreover, one 
that could scarcely fail to awaken the attention of most people, but more especially 
Irishmen, who will doubtless see that the spirit of the ancient bards has not entirely 
passed away from the more prosaic times. For freedom of melodic treatment and 
characteristic harmony Mr. Glover's Cantata deserves to be widely known. There 
is a special interest attached to the work, inasmuch as H,R.H, Prince Arthur Patrick 
has been pleased to accept the dedication of a theme which treats of a period of éver- 
living interest.” —AMorning Post. 

“ This cantata, it may be remembered, was performed at St. George's Hall last 
year, and was remarkably well received. It has now been published in a con- 
venient and elegant volume, uniform with Professor Glover’s edition of Moore's 
‘* Trish Melodies.” The theme of the cantata is the introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland, and the poetical selections set to music are taken from the works of Ossian, 
Moore, Clarence Mangan, and other poets, The peculiar and distinguishing 
characteristics of the composition consist in the intermingling of music of a national 
with music of a sacred description, which produces a striking and not unpleasing 
effect, There are several pretty melodies in this cantata, among which a contralto 
solo, ** I often wish,” and a bass song, ‘ Lord have mercy upon me,” stand out con- 
spicuously, As the execution of “St, Patrick at Tara” does not present any 
formidable difficulties, we should say it is likely to become a favourite with amateur 





“MHE KING OF MY HEART IS COMING.” The 

popular new song (for contralto or mezzo-soprano voice), by MILEs Bennett, 
sent post free for 18 stamps.—‘‘ The King of my Heart” iy | deserves its popu- 
larity."—Bradford Evening Mail. ‘‘An exquisitely beautiful and finished composi- 
tion.”—Review. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 
HE RUSTIC DANCE. Music by J. Matuanparne, 


will be performed nightly in Herve’s Opera, L'il Créve. 








BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. 


Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal (Bottles of One Ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 


SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. SILVER MEDAL, 1868, 
and supplied to the principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY), 4s. & 8s, 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to ali others. 
Lozenges, 4s, 


BOUDAULT’S .PEPSINE zs 


A very convenient form for Persons travelling, 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 


A, & M. ZIMMERMANN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
“IN THE GLOAMING,” 


REVERIE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 

London: NovELLo, Ewer & Co., Berners Street, 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 











ehoral societies, as well as with their audiences."—The Echo, 





Just Published, 

NEW SONG FOR VOICE AND CLARIONET, 
“THE BIRD’S LOVE SONG,’ 
For Voice and Clarionet. 

(OsBLiGa70. ) 

Degpicatzp TO HENRY LAZARUS, Esq, 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 

Price 4s. 

London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SIGNOR FOLIS NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 
“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Sicror FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
and at the Crystal Palace Saturpay Concerts, 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
(Where may be obtained “‘A Message from the Deep” sung by Signor Foli.) 

“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl's new and already very 
popular song, ‘The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
sion.”—The Times, ’ 

‘We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an excel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl, It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 
ing.”—The Observer. 

“Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Dieh!.”—The Graphic. 
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New Edition, 


“THE SNAPPED THREAD. 


(SPINNING SONG). 
By HERMANN EISOLDYT. 
Sung with great success by Mapamze SAUERBREY at Mr, Kuue'’s Taap Piano 
Recirat, at Brighton, Nov. 6. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘* Madame Sauerbrey was encored in a tuneful and captivating spinning song, ‘ The 
Snapped Thread,’ by Eisoldt."—Brighton Guardian, Nov. 13. 
‘“‘ Mdme, Sauerbrey sang with great effect a spinning song, ‘The Snapped Thread, 
by Eisoldt, and was deservedly encored."—Srighton Herald, Nov. 9, 
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LA FEMME DE CLAUDE. 
(Extract from a Letter.) 


Paris, Jan, 18. 

M. Alexandre Dumas, the younger, has succeeded in persuading the 
Parisians tp swallow such a quantity of trash, that he thinks he is at 
liberty to play any tricks he may please. There seems reason to 
believe, however, that he has now reached the length of his tether, and 
that the theatrical world of Paris has at length said to the author of La 
Dame aux Camélias, ‘thus far shalt thou go, and no further,” There 
can hardly be a doubt that had La Femme de Claude been played by 
second-rate actors, and the principal part been given to an artist who is 
considered by good judges to be the best actress in Paris, the piece 
would have been an ignominious failure, 

There is great wit, little action, and a surpri-ing amount of sermon- 
izing in M. Dumas’ new piece, but nought else. It is said that the 
author means to preach a sermon on the results of vicious conduct. 
Unfortunately the Parisians know very well that there are a vast num- 
ber of rich rascals in Paris, who, in spite of rascality, are contented 
with their lot in life, whilst there are many honest men in sad straits. 

‘The author of the Femme de Claude is troubled with a theory, and 
itis this theory which has stood in his way. He thinks that under 
certain circumstances an injured husband is not only justified in killing 
his sinful wife, but that it is the duty of every honest man to rid the 
world of such a disgrace to her sex. 

Claude Ripper is an inventor, living in a remote country. When 
the curtain rises Claude has just succeeded in inventing a cannon, 
which is to throw a projectile capable of destroying whole regiments 
at once. But if Claude is successful in discovering new means of 
destroying human life, he is not equally fortunate in domestic affairs, 
His wife, Césarine (Mdlle. Desclée), has gone to the bad. Perhaps 
Claude paid too much attention to his muskets and too little to his 
wife, or was too good for her, and, like Guinevere, she “ half despised 
the height to which she would not, or she could not climb.” 

But, in any case, she has ceased to love him. Claude will not 
separate from her, because he says she is still kept under restraint by 
the fact Of possessing, in name at all events, a husband. At the time 
when the play begins, Césarine has just returned from a journey, and 
declares to her femme de chambre that, after long being unfaithful to 
him, she has returned because she is in love with her own husband— 
perhaps, as she cynically remarks, because so virtuous a passion ia quite 
a new sensation, If Césarine cares for her husband, however, her 
husband cares very little for her; and, in the first scene, we find him 
quietly remarking to his pupil, Antonin, that he is aware the latter is 
in love with his wife, and warning him of the dangers of the love of 
Césarine, Just as Claude has finished sermon number one—a tirade on 
the woes of France, and the duty of neglecting even one’s wife for one’s 
country’s sake—there appears a character who is to play an important 
part. This is the lawyer Cantagnac, a Marseillese adventurer, the 
secret agent of an association which makes it a business to buy, borrow, 
or steal, all promising inventions. This man has attempted to obtain 
possession of Claude's secret, but, so far, failed. The inventor—who, 
like most of his class, is hard pressed for money—is about to sell his 
paternal estate in order to raise the funds of which he is in need. 
Cantagnac offers to advance Claude whatever he may require, on con- 
dition that the inventor guarantees him a fourth of his profits, “ They” 
—the Prussians, though Dumas does not say so—“ have killed his 
son,” and the bereaved Cantagnac seeks revenge by aiding the man who 
has invented a cannon which will ensure the easy triumph of France 
over her enemies, But Claude is inflexible. So Cantagnac, unsuccess- 
ful with the husband, determines to gain his ends by means of the 
wife, whom he has in his power. In an interview with Césarine, he 
tells her the history of her past life; how she had a child before 
marriage, whose birth she had endeavoured to conceal. “ Now,” says 
Cantagnac, “ you must sell me your husband's secret, or I tell him all.” 
“ He knows it,” replies Césarine, “send for him and tell him.” But 
the spy has yet a more terrible weapon in his possession. ‘“‘Come, come, 
madam, let us have no more trifling. The association, of which Iam an 
agent, employed M. Richard to worm your husband’s secret from you. He 
was fool enough to fall in love with you, and you have passed the last few 
months in hiscompany. You have suppressed all traces of your amour in 
& way you believe to be effective, and M. Richard has disappeared. But 
you have committed at least one crime against the laws of France, and if 
you refuse to do my bidding I will hand you over to the public prose- 
cutor. Césarine is frightened. She asks for time to reflect, and the 
lawyer leaves her, sure of his victim. Left alone, the wretched woman 
sees but one chance of escape—to win her husband’s love, and trust to 
his honourable name to protect her against the attacks of Cantagnac. 
At the commencement of the second act we are introduced to a most 
extraordinary personage. This isa Jewish gentleman rejoicing in the 
name of Daniel, for some unexplained reason dressed like a French 
hotary, or an English clergyman, in solemn black and white tie, This 





mysterious gentleman announced his attention of going on a voyage 
to search for the lost tribe. He then treated us to sermon No. 2. which 
was 80 wearisome, and incomprehensible that the audience yawned. 
The Hebrew’s daughter Rebecca, however, charmingly personated by 
Malle. Pierson, declares, before her father starts, that she will accompany 
him because she is in love with Claude! She cannot be his wife here 
below—but Ja haul ; and she points to the ceiling. ‘The latter, who 
had had enough of matrimony to discourage him from taking a fresh 
a, declaring that he returns Miss Rebecca’s sentiments, she leaves 

im. All this has gone on in the hearing of Césarine, who, stung to 
madness by her husband’s threatened infidelity, tells Antonin, Claude's 
weak-minded pupil, that she loves him, and Claude that she must speax 
to him alone. 

Then follows one of the best scenes in the play, although one of which 
the success was as much to be attributed to the acting of Mdlle. Deselée 
as to the skill of M. Dumas, ‘The wife makes a last attempt to regain her 
place in her husband’s affections. She endeavours, butin vain, in a seene— 
to see Mdlle. Desclée play which it is alone worth going many a mile— 
to convince Claude of the sincerity of her repentance, At last Claude 
cuts the matter short by telling her that there is no place for love ot 
her in his heart—“ La place est prise.’ Driven to madness by this 
insult, Césarine vows that if she must fall she will not fall alone. 
Claude retorts that if she hurts others he will kill her. Césarine flings 
herself into the arms of Antonin, whom she is anxious to seduce, in 
order that she may obtain Claude’s secret, and, by selling it to 
Cantagnac, save herself from disgrace. 

In the third act the audience has to undergo sermon No. 3, delivered 
by Claude, in a soliloquy, which was little to the taste of the audience, 
“Shall he kill his wife?” is the question. In the worst taste Claude is 
made to ask the Most High for a sign which shall confirm him in his 
resolve. The appearance of Cantagnac cuts short the soliloquy; but a 
dialogue follows so cynical, blasphemous, and silly, that the audience 
cried shame, and were with difficulty persuaded to hear it to the end. 
No sooner has Cantagnac departed than Edmée, Césarine’s femme de 
chambre, appears on the scene, and tells Claude how his wife is deter- 
mined, by the aid of her lover Antonin, to steal his secret and deliver 
it up to Cantagnac. Claude listens, pardons Edmée, and goes quietly 
off to the station, to see the last of his beloved Rebecca. He returns 
just in time to find Césarine struggling with her lover for possession of 
the MS. which contains the secret. Shrieking out “ Voleuse /” he 
catches up a musket of Antonin’s invention, and stretches his wife dead 
at his feet. Antonin looks as if he expected to receive the contents of the 
remaining barrel, but no—Claude takes his wife’s paramour by the 
shoulder, says, ‘‘ Come to work,” and the curtain falls. 

_A more illogical work than the Femme de Claude has rarely been set 
on the stage, Some monthsago M. Dumas, in his pamphlet L’Homme- 
Femme, told us that when women were utterly vicious they ought to be 
killed; and it is evident that he is pleading for this theory in his new 
play. But more astonishing than the monstrosity of his theory are 
the arguments by which he endeavours to persuade the public to accept 
his views. It would have been easy to imagine a woman so abandoned 
that an outraged husband could have been pitied for slaying her in a 
moment of ungovernable passion. But so simple a plot would not do 
for M. Dumas, or rather one might fancy that his courage failed him. 
After painting Césarine at the beginning as a prodigy of wickedness— 
unchaste before marriage, and an adulteress, if not murderess, after it— 
he contrives to excite one’s sympathy for the wretched woman, her 
last crime, for which she perishes, being hardly voluntary. She was an 
instrument, helpless in the hands of Cantagnac, who could disgrace her 
for life by a word, and send her tothehulks, And even when so driven 
to desperation Césarine makes one last effort to escape without betray- 
ing her husband. In return for her proffered love, what does Claude 
tell her? That he must have time to see proofs of her sincerity? He 
loves another. Such an insult might have driven a better wife than 
Cesarine to madness, and henceforward she has no choice. She must 
betray her husband, who hates her,and whom she hates, or be tried 
for her life. It is not wonderful that she does not hesitate. And 
yet it isnot for adultery, but for stealing, that Claude’s wife is shot. It 
was hardly worth while to write a play in order to prove that you have a 
right to shoot any one who runs away with the contents of your safe. 

‘These are only two of the principal contradictions in the play, which 
is open to criticism in other points. As to the Jew, Daniel, no one 
seemed able to understand whence he came or whither he went, and 
he is inexplicable. Cantagnac, the sham notary, is a copy of a very 
old “type.” Rodin, the Jesuit, in Eugene Sue’s Juif Errant, has been 
the father of a tribe of rascals, supposed to be full of the knowledge 
and cunning which popular préjudice ascribes to the British detective. 
Claude, the hero, is impossible and untrue to reality. Mdlle. Desclée 
is so accustomed to success since her “ creation” of Frou-Frou, that 
her admirable acting, though highly applauded, was not so appreciated 
as it would have been if displayed by an artist of less pre-eminent 
merit, In the scepe with Claude, when Césarine plays her last card, 
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and endeavours to win back her husband’s love, Mdlle. Desclée sur- 
passed all her previous efforts. It would have been easy to tear the 
passion to pieces, but Mdlle. Desclée kept within just bounds in a 
manner which, had she no other title to fame, would stamp her as one 
of the first actresses on the French stage. 

M. Landrol does his best in the character of Claude; and M. 
Bradeau is an amusing though honest-looking villain; and Mdlle. 
Pierson, in spite of her forty summers, looks so innocent that one 
expects to hear of her being a candidate for a rosi¢re. 


——) 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.) 


A performance of Schumann’s pianoforte quartet, on ones evening, 
gave amateurs another opportunity of estimating a remarkable and 
much debated genius. Like the quintet played not long ago, the 
quartet belongs to the middle portion of Schumann’s career; resem- 
bling that work, also, in having the same key (E flat), and in being the 
only example of its kind produced by the author. To fully appreciate 
the significance of this composition, as of all others referable to the same 
period—the pianoforte concerto, three string quartets (Op. 41), &c.—it 
is needful to remember that Schumann, equally with Beethoven, had 
his “trois styles,’ though they were not, perhaps, of a character to 
rouse another M. de Lenz to rhapsody. The first and third divisions 
of this tripartite career should be looked upon more with regard to the 
light they throw upon the second, than with reference to any special 
value of their own, Schumann himself spoke of his early years as a 
“storm period,” and he might have added that the storm left marks 
upon him which nothing could efface. Youth is always revolutionary, 
most so as respects matters it least understands; and Schumann, 
who threw himself into music with the energy of a fervent poetic 
temperament, thought of nothing less than revolutionizing an art 
to which, save in the matter of its poetry, he was nearly a stranger. 
The time that should have been spent in severe self-discipline, and in 
the acquisition of that technical knowledge which such natures as his 
are ever ready to undervalue, was devoted to a Quixotic campaign 
against the ‘tyranny of form” and the “despotism of the tone- 
family.” He saw Music as a fair maiden, bound hand and foot, and 
gagged, and he set lance in rest to do his devoir on her behalf. It is easy 
to sympathise with this enthusiasm for a condition of artas free as man’s 
thought, and as plastic as his emotional nature; but it is inevitable to 
regret, knowing what we now know of Schumann, that an unquestion- 
able genius was permitted thus to run wild. The time came when 
soberer ideas prevailed, when the mirage of youth faded, and Schumann 
saw an arduous and weary travel between him and his goal. To the 
honour of the man let us say that he faced his task with characteristic 
earnestness, and gallantly strove to redeem the past. But self-disci- 
pline at thirty is difficult; and by taking no amount of thought could 
Schumann make upfor precioustime lost in the pursuitof phantoms. There 
were two storm-periods in the life of this master, the second being hardly 
less significant than the first. The sun of his genius rose amid fantastic 
mists, never wholly dispelled ; but it set amid clouds and darkness. No 
story in the tragic annals of earth’s gifted sons is more melancholy than 
that of Schumann, from the time when disease manifested itself till it 
ended in hallucination and madness, That he laboured while daylight 
remained to him, his Manfred, Genoveva, and Faust, are enough to 
prove ; but these works have, in our view, a sad significance, and lead 
us to ask how far their predecessors may have been affected by the 
peculiar mental and physical condition which culminated thus. Look- 
ing at the middle period of Schumann’s artistic career in the light 
thrown upon it from the immediate past and immediate future, much 
is explained—as, for example, distinctive personality, excessive idealism, 
a vagueness of expression, and an obvious want of self-control. But, to 
estimate Schumann aright, it must not be forgotten that these things 
sprang more from the accident of circumstances and constitution than 
from any deficiency of genius. Indeed, only a great genius could com- 
pel respect and admiration in the face of such adverse conditions. A 
critic may not admire Schumann, as represented, say, by the quartet 
performed on Monday, but it is impossible to despise him. Like the 
Wedding Guest in Coleridge's poem, one “cannot choose but 
hear” his music, however much the “loud bassoon” of more 
orthodox composers may be playing more orthodox strains elsewhere. 
In what lies this attractive force? Partly, as we venture to think, in 
an earnest enthusiasin which never fails to interest those who come in 
contact with it; partly, in the poetic expression of feelings which, 
intense in Schumann’s case, are shared by humanity at large. Schumann 
was no mere mechanic who made a trade of his art. He had something 
to say—something which welled up from the depths of his nature; 
and he said it with a passionate fervour and an imaginative power 
that, spite of drawbacks, will preserve for his memory, through all time 





to come, ‘a broad approach of fame, and ever-ringing avenues of song.” 
With regard to the pianoforte quartet, which has often been a theme 
of comment, we need only add that it aptly illustrates the remarks its 
performance has suggested, Unqualified approval of all the work 
contains will not be demanded by its composer’s most ardent admirer ; 
who, however, need not trouble to exact the homage due to a work of 
genius, Such homage is freely given, and will continue to be given as 
long as human sympathies are instinctively excited by the outpourings ofa 
highly-gifted soul. The work received entire justice at the’hands of 
Madame Norman-Néruda, Herr Straus (viola), Signor Piatti, and Herr 
Dannreuther (piano), its performance being one which will take no 
mean place in the season’s records, ‘3 ‘ 

We must use another a. of noticing, as it deserves, Haydn's 
very charming Quartet in B flat (Op. 33), which was played for the 
first time at these concerts, and made a lively impression. Herr Dann- 
reuther’s performance of Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor (“ Appassion- 
ata”) excited much enthusiasm, the brilliant and difficult finale being 
executed with especial vigour, while the whole reading was that of a 
scholar and an artist. A more favourable début at these concerts we 
do not often have to record. Signor Piatti played Marcello’s Sonata 
in G with his usual exquisite finish, and had to repeat the last two 
movements, Equally good in its way was Sir Julius Benedi&’s piano- 
forte accompaniment, which, never obtrusive, and distinguished by 
skill as perfect as its taste, set off the solo to great advantage. Sir 
Julius has often been called the “ prince of accompanists ;” let us raise 
him higher, and hail him the emperor of that ilk. Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who had a very warm reception, sang “In native worth,” and with 
more acceptance, because of their less hackneyed beauty, Mariani’s 
‘Una rosa in cemitero” and Mendelssohn's ‘“‘ Hunter's Song.” ‘These 
were given in Mr. Reeves’ best style, and the “ Hunter’s song” was 
warmly encored, 


—o—— 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The second and last morning concert took place in St. James’s Hall 
on the 11th inst., and attracted a very large audience, who had good 
reason for satisfaction with that which was set before them, Old 
ballads took up more than their usual share of the programme ; and 
thus did Mr. Boosey reply to a favourite criticism upon his enterprise— 
a criticism charging him with subordinating the question of merit to a 
question of trade profit. For ourselves, we have no sympathy with any 
objection of the kind, in view of actual facts. It is beyond contradic- 
tion that Mr, Boosey has presented many good modern ballads, and a 
host of those which are good and old, under conditions the most 
favourable as regards performance. If, at the same time, he has 
enticed to Holles Street customers galore, so much the better for him, 
and we are glad of it. Among the well-known items of the programme 
under notice were Dussek’s ‘‘ Name the glad day,” well sung by Miss 
Banks ; “ The Lass of Richmond Hill,” and “ Fair Hebe I left,” for both 
of which Mr. Santley did all that was possible; “The harp that once 
through Tara’s Halls,” and “Robin Adair,” charmingly delivered by 
Miss Edith Wynne; “ The Last Rose of Summer,” which Mr. Sims 
Reeves was obliged to repeat; “‘ She wore a wreath of roses,” entrusted 
to the safe hands of Mdme. Patey ; and Parcell’s “ What shall I do to 
show how much I love her ?”—the excellent choice of Mr. Nordblom. 
All these were received with immense favour, and certainly formed a 
bouquet of old songs not very easy to match. ‘The novelties com- 
manded equal favour: Mdme. Patey obtaining an easy encore for Scott 
Gatty’s ‘ Unspoken ”—a song which she cannot fail to make popular ; 
Mr. Reeves being recalled after Molloy’s “ Dreams ;” and Mr. Santley 
being compelled to repeat the last verse of Hatton’s “ British Tar ”"— 
the vigorous music of which he gave with splendid effect, The words 
by Mr. J. V. Bridgeman could hardly fail to inspire Mr. Hatton with 
some of his best ideas, so much of the true ring of patriotic poetry have 
they about them, Another success was achieved by Miss Wynne in 
Molloy’s « So the story goes,” a piquant and attractive song which will 
soon be heard,everywhere. The Orpheus Quartet Union again contri- 
buted some concerted pieces, and Mdlle. del Bianca played two piano- 
forte solos with good effect. 

On Wednesday took place the first of eight evening concerts, the 
artists being those named above. Again there was a large audience, 
and many successes, a few of which we must specify, Miss Banks led 
off by winning an encore for “ The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington ;” 
and other encores were gained by Mr. Santley for Sullivan’s “ A life 
that lives for you ;” by Mdme. Patey for “ Unspoken ;” by Mr. Santley 
for “ ‘The King and 1;” by Mr. Sims Reeves for a new song, “ The 
Sun-dial” (Roeckel); by Mr. Santley for Hatton’s « British Tar ; ” by 
Miss Wynne for “ So the story goes ;” and by Mr. Reeves for an exquisite 
delivery of the « Pilgrim of Love.” These details are enough to show 
what a successful concert took place, and in what degree the audience 
enjoyed themselves, 
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ST. GEORGE’S OPERA. 


Excellent as have been, for the most part, the performances of J/ Conte 
Ory, 1t Barbiere di Siviglia, and L’Elisir d’Amore, the performance of 
Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte puts them all into the shade, It says no little 
for the directors of the Italian Company at St. George’s Hall that they 
should have had the courage to bring forward this true model of 
operatic music, so unjustly neglected by our great houses in Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. Cost fan tutte was written in January 1790, 
and its gifted authcr died in December 1791. The book was by 
Lorenzo da Ponte, the same who adapted Le Nozze di Figaro from the 
celebrated comedy of Beaumarchais, in 1786, and prepared the libretto 
for Don Giovanni in the following year. So that Cosi fan tutte was 
given to the world in the zenith of Mozart’s powers—the year previous 
to Die Zauberflite, La Clemenza di Tito, and the Reguiem—before he 
had entirely filled up and completed the last of which he died. 

To enter into a detailed analysis of a work which for more than 
eighty years has been accepted as a masterpiece would be superfluous. 
All musicians, and, indeed, all cultivated amateurs, are familiar with 
the beauties of Cosi fan tutte, and need not be reminded of them one by 
one. The music of this work stands neither in want of a fresh history 
nor of the process which a conventional phrase of recent years describes 
as ‘« whitewashing.” On the other hand, no amount of “ whitewashing ” 
could be of any material use to the libretto, one of the worst Da Ponte 
is known to have concocted. Fiordiligi and Dorabella, two Neapolitan 
sisters, ate respectively in love with, and loved by, Ferrando and 
Guglielmo, young officers, whose belief in the stedfast affection of their 
betrothed is of such a nature that no argument can possibly weaken it. 
Nevertheless, they are persuaded by an intimate friend, Don Alphonso, 
who pretends to be a philosopher and has no faith in human constancy, 
especially where the gentler sex is .concerned, to agree to a stratagem 
by which the good faith of Fiordiligi and Dorabella may be put to the 
tect, Alphonso thereupon informs them that their enamoured suitors 
are suddenly called away to military duty—so suddenly as scarcely to 
allow time for the briefest possible farewell. After the departure of 
Ferrando and Guglielmo, Fiordiligi and Dorabella are in the deepest 
distress; when Alplionso, through the influence of a bribe, induces 
Despiua, their confidential maid—who, to judge by her one soliloquy, 
“In uomini in soldati,” entertains as supreme a contempt for men 
(soldiers particularly) as Alphonso professes to entertain for women—to 
introduce to her mistresses a couple of unknown gentleman. These 
gentlemen are no other than Ferrando and Guglielmo, who, disguised 
as Albanian chiefs, so as to utterly deceive the ladies, at once pay 
court to them, and, though repulsed at first, in the end gain their 
point through the clumsy pretence of having in despair swallowed poison. 
From the naturally anticipated results they are thought to be rescued 
by Despina. This cunning accomplice of Alphonso, by the practice of 
animal magnetism, is supposed to neutralize the effects of the drugs 
they have feigned to swallow, and restore them to health. Unable to 
resist such an extraordinary proof of devoted love, the two ladies are 
vanquished The marriage contracts are about to be signed, when, 
under some pretext, the Albanian chiefs withdraw, and shortly after- 
wards Ferrando and Guglielmo re-appear in their ordinary attire. 
‘Their military expedition having been less important than was expected, 
they had come back with rapture to their beloved mistresses, ‘The 
divulgement of the stratagem invented by Don Alphenso, added to a 
short explanation, neither logical nor moral, from that exemplary 
gentleman, brings about a reconciliation, the couples on either hand 
being satisfied ; and, with an edifying “tag,” allotted to the whole of the 
dramatis persone, accompanied by the chorus—in which we are told 
that the man is happy who takes everything that comes without 
grumbling, and allows reason to guide him—the curtain descends. This 
reminds us of “ Tout est pour le mieux dans ce meilleur des mondes possible” 
of Voltaire’s Candide—with deference, be it understood, to the 
wittiest of all Frenchmen. 

We have given the foregoing particulars because the opera of Cosi 
fan tuite is now so rarely heard that the dramatic plot upon which it is 
built has in ail probability been forgotten by nine amateurs out of ten. 
But the exquisitely melodious, graceful, and expressive music of 
Mozart, who on s0 many occasions triumphantly proved that he could 
turn dross into gold, needs no such detailed description, inasmuch as it 
has long been admitted as classic. Who, for example, does not know 
and admire the lively and symmetrical overture‘(a worthy counterpart 
of that to Figaro); the two ingeniously constructed, artfully woven, ard 
thoroughly dramatic finales, brimful of spontaneous tune ; the masterly 
Sestet, “Alla bella Despinetta;” the charming little trios, “Li mia 
Dorabella,” and “Una bella serenata;” the admirably constructed 
quintet, “ Sento e Dio, che questo piede ;” the terzetto in E, “ Soave sia 
il vento ;” the tenor air for Ferrando, “ Un’ aura amorosa ;” and, not to 
tire our readers by extending the catalogue, some half dozen more pieces, 
solo or concerted? Happily the majority of these have been made 


In a word, Cosi fan tutte (called Weibertrue in the German version) 
contains some of the most beautiful and finished music that ever 
came from the pen of Mozart, which is equivalent to saying some 
of the most beautiful and finished music ever written. The first act, 
without hyperbole, may be likened to a “ string of pearls;” the second 
flags here and there—not through any shortcomings of the composer, 
but through the defective construction of the piece. As Mozart was 
compelled to set Le Nozze di Figaro to music by his somewhat niggardly 
patron and master, Joseph II. of Austria (brother of Maria Antoinette), 
80 he was compelled by necessity to set Cosi fun tutte, the libretto of 
which he would otherwise hardly have been induced to accept. 

As we have already hinted, the performance generally was excellent. 
The characters of Fiordiligi and Dorabella were both well represented, 
the one by Malle. Risarelli, the other by Mdme. Danielli, Each lady 
sang her music with taste and correctness. Mlle. Risarelli, of whose 
qualifications as a dramatic vocalist we have spoken more than once, 
created a marked impression by her spirited delivery of the air, ““ Come 
ecoglio immoto resta,” when Fiordiligi energetically repulses the 
advances of Ferrando, who, disguised in his Albanian costume, she of 
course does not recognize. The less important, though by no means 
unimportant, character of Despina showed Mdlle. Viscontini in a favour- 
able light, both as actress and singer. Signor Rinaldini, as Ferrando, 
sang better than we can remember to have heard him sing before till 
now—especially in the graceful and melodious “ Un’ aura amorosa,” and 
Signor Mottino was perhaps more completely suited in the part of 
Guglielmo than in any other we have seen him play. Don Alphonso, 
the old woman-hater, found a competent representative in Signor 
Rocca. Signor Fiori, conductor, and M. Pollitzer, leading violin, 
deserve high credit for the almost perfect manner in which the ingenious 
and beautiful orchestral accompaniments were played throughout ; and 
it is no more than strict truth to say that Cosi fan tutte, as thus given, 
is well worth a visit to St. George’s Hall. 

‘The new company have also produced the much more familiar opera, 
L'Elisir d’Amore, of which it will suffice to say that the chief 
characters are represented with commendable efficiency by Mdme. 
Danielli (Adiva), Signor Rinaldini, from Her Majesty’s Opera (Nemo- 
rino), Signor Mottino (Belcore), Mdlle. Maccagno (Gianetta), and last 
and perhaps best, Signor ‘'opai (Dulcamara), who imparts all the 
necessary - unctuousness to the erratic compounder and dispenser of 
infallible nostrums, without the slightest exhibition of buffoonery. 





Hampurcu.—The 209th Philharmonic Concert was given in the large 
room of the Concert Garden. The programme included Symphony in 
E flat, Haydn; music to the ballet, Die Geschopfe des Prometheus (first 
and second act), Beethoven; and third Symphony in A, Op. 56, Anton 
Rubinstein. 

Porspam.—Herr Franz Ries took part in the last concert given by 
the Philharmonic Society. He played, among other things, his own 
Op. 19, a Notturno, and a Saltarello. 





ines for Music. 
LONG YEARS AGO. 
( Copyright.) 
Long years ago my love and I 
Went hand in hand together ; 
The roses lay about our path, 
"Twas always summer weather. 
No thought had we of time or change, 
No dread of future grieving ; 
Life’s winged hours flew gaily past, 
A treasured mem’ry leaving. 
My love has vanished from my side, 
And now I wander lonely ; 
The sky is darken’d overhead, 
My feet press dead leaves only. 
No hope remains for coming years, 
And reckless of the morrow, 
From day to day I ceaseless bear 
The burden of my sorrow. 


But near the heart that ever grieves, 
May still be found my treasure; 
There blooms she in a changeless youth, 
And smiles on me with pleasure. 
So will she smile when at the gate 
Of Heaven’s eternal dwelling, 
I join her, never more to part, 
My breast with rapture swelling. 
J. BENNETT. 








familiar and popular through channels independent of the theatre. 
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LUCCA IN GERMAN OPERA. 


(From “ Watson’s New York Art Journal.”) 


The regular season having closed, two extra nights have been given this 
week. On Wednesday, Lucca appeared as Mrs. Ford, in Nicolai’s charming 
comic opera, Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor. The music of this opera is full 
of genuine traits of beanty—its concerted music especially. It is full of 
melody, very characteristic, and is redolent of fun and esprit. We listened to 
it throughout with great pleasure. ; 

Lucca in this opera can hardly be criticised; there is not a point, from 
the beginning to the end, that we could wish to have altered. In the first 
place, she looked the part, and was beautiful. We might allude to some 
anachronisms in the costume ; but as Shakespeare was not particular as regards 
his dates or his localities, and as the German operatic view of the play is, to 
say the least, peculiar, we can afford to give large license in other particulars. 

Her personation of the character was truly inimitable, not only in breadth of 
conception, but in the thousand details which the situations demand. Her 
scenes with her husband when she assumes the air of injured innocence, her 
bursts of virtuous indignation, succeeded by tears and sobbing, were as natural 
as life itself, and gave a vitality to the character, which it has never received 
from other hands. She sang the music also admirably, sustaining its florid 
character with brilliant with such dash and such indomitable 
spirit that we do not care to be critically exigent. Taking it all in 
all, we think that Lucca’s impersonation of Mrs. Ford was the greatest 
artistic suecess she has yet achieved. It brought into play all the most 
brilliant points of her nature, so that her interpretation of the character was 
perfectly spontaneous. Her success was great; all the points she made were 
acknowledged ; and she had the audience with her from the first scene to the 
last. 

We should have been permitted to witness this truly admirable performance once 
again, for the more we reflect upon it the more we feel that it is one of the finest 
examples of musical melody that we have ever seen. If the proverb, ‘‘ Extremes 
meet,” was ever verified, it is in the case of Lucca; for, while she soars to 
grandeur in the expression of the intensely emotional, she rises to perfection in 
the comedy of every-day life. Such extremes are exceptional, and are the 
attributes of unquestionable genius. 


ease, 


Minay.—Roberto il Diarolo was produced at the Scala on the 12th ult. 
What it must have cost the inanagement to get up, no one but the 
management knows. Three ladies accepted in succession the part of 
Alice, and not one, thanks to colds, coughs, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
and so on, could appear; and a fourth lady, Signora Krauss, had to be 
engaged. “It is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” the proverb tells 
us, and the indisposition of her three fair sisters in art afforded Signora 
Krauss a fine opportunity, of which she fully availed herself. She cer- 
tainly was the great feature of the evening. Signor Bulterini was a 
satisfactory Roberto. In Signor Maini, Bertramo found an effective 
representative vocally, but a bad one dramatically, speaking, Signora 
Valleria was not especially satisfactory as the Princess. The orchestra, 
under the direction of Signor Faccio, especially distinguished itself ; 
the same is true of the chorus. The ballet might have been better. 
Altogether, however, the performance may be regarded as a success. 
With Roberto, and Signor Pallerini’s ballet, Le due Gemelle, music by 
Signor Ponchielli, the management reckon on not having to change the 
bill before the production of Signor Gomes’s Fosca’—Crispino e la 
Comare has been very successfully produced at the Teatro Carcano. 

Berin.—At the invitation of the Association for producing the 
“ Stage-Festival-Play,” Der Ring der Nibelungen, by Herr R. Wagner, 
a large number of ladies and gentlemen attended a meeting held a short 
time since in Arnim’s Rooms. Herr W. Tappert, the secretary, read 
a report on the object of the Association. From this report it appears 
that this object is not merely the production of Der Ring der 
Nibelungen at Bayreuth, but its performance at Berlin also, in a theatre 
erected especially for the purpose. Subscription lists were ready to 
hand, and several new members signed them. Every member has to 
pay one thaler entrance money, and an annual subscription of four 
thalers. Until the suecess of the Bayreuth scheme is assured, one half 
of the capital of the Association is to be devoted to the purchase of 
patrons’ tickets (Patronatsscheine), which will be raffled for by the 
members; the other half will be put out at interest for the projected 
performance here, as will, also, the entire capital of the Association, 
immediately the Bayreuth scheme is safe. ‘I'he crowded state of the 
room proved very plainly that in Berlin, as elsewhere, Herr Wagner can 
boast of a large number of partisans. 





THE OBITUARY OF 1872. 


The following is a list of persons, more or less eminent in connection 
with music, who died during the past year :— 

“Signor Gandini, an operatig composer, at Modena; Signor Gassier, a 
celebrated baritone operatic singer; Madame Julia Priedo, a Spanish singer ; 
M. Colin, a tenor singer, the original Faust in Gounod’s opera; M. David de 
Vries, a Belgian tenor ; Herr Kessler, pianist and composer, at Vienna; Herr 
Tscherssch, a composer, at Berlin; Mr. H. F. Chorley, musical writer and 
critic; M. Aime Maillart, a French composer; Herr Joseph Schott, a bass 
singer, at Hanover; Herr Kaufmann, the inventor of many ingenious musical 
machines and instruments ; Signor Torriani, a writer on vocal music, at Milan ; 
Senora Moreno, long ago a celebrated prima donna; M. van Boom, of Stock- 
holm ; Herr Hahn, a composer and pianist, once an intimate friend of Beethoven; 
Signor Giulio Regondi, the celebrated guitarist ; M. Battailie, French vocalist ; 
M. Renard, a French vocalist; M. Anglois, a famous double-bass player ; Herr 
Heinrich Esser, a celebrated composer, at Salzburg; Herr Ulrich, a composer, 
at Berlin; M. Enjalbert, an organist, at Paris; M. Renand, musical director, 
at Paris; Dr. G. F, Flowers, a learned musical writer and composer; M 
Guerni, a violinist, at Paris; Herr E. Tod, organist, at Stuttgart; M. 
Moniuszko, a composer of excellence, at Warsaw ; Miss Eyles, a popular 
singer; Carlotta Marchesio, a celebrated singer, at Paris; Baron Nass, a 
violinist, at Dresden; Ludwig Hetsch, music director, at Mannheim ; Michael 
Carafa, a very celebrated opera composer, at Paris; Herr Weiprecht, band- 
master, at Berlin; Mr. Henry Drayton, a popular singer, at New York ; Signor 
Giannetto, an opera composer ; Mr. Thomas Young, an alto singer, at London ; 
M. Eugene Prevost, a French opera composer ; Caroline Siedler, a celebrated 
vocalist who sang in the first performance of Der Freischiitz; Herr Schulz- 
Weida, a pianoforte composer, at Brunswick; M. C. Simonen, a celebrated 
French organist ; Dr. Lowell Mason, an American hymn-tune writer ; Prince 
Galitzen, a Russian amateur composer ; Herr Keenig, a celebrated horn player ; 
Dr. F. Robinson, vicar-choral of St. Patrick’s, Dublin; Signor Ciabatta, a 
baritone singer of merit; Signor Lucca, music-publisher, at Milan; Madame 
Marquet, one of the once celebrated sisters Heinefetter ; Signor Mercantani, an 
Italian composer: M. C. Duvernoy, formerly one of the professors at the Paris 
Conservatoire; Mr. O. Bradbury, many years a vicar-choral at Westminster 
Abbey ; Mr. Henry Blagrove, one of the ablest of English violinists; Mr. E. 
T. Jones, organist of Canterbury Cathedral ; Signor Tadolini, an opera com- 
poser, at Bologna; and Herr Badar, Beethoven’s pianoforte tuner.” 


Vienna —After being allowed to slumber for almost, if not quite, as 
long a period as the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, Gluck’s Armida 
has been revived at the Imperial Operahouse, and restored to its place 
among the stock-pieces of that establishment. It is just a century 
since it was composed, and since it triumphed at Paris over Duni, 
Philador, and Monsigny, over Remeau and Lulli, besides effectually 
putting an extinguisher on the previously popular Piccini, Everyone 
engaged on the present occasion strove to do his or her best towards 
making the revival a success. First comes Mdme. Dustmann, who 
sustained the part of the heroine in a manner fully justifying the loud 
and frequent applause bestowed upon her. Mr. Adams was zealous and 
correct as Rinaldo. The characters of Ubald, Hidroat, and Artemidor, 
found efficient representatives in Herren Bignio, Kraus, and Miiller, 
respectively; Mdme, Materna was the Fury of Hate, and Madlle. 
Siegstadt, the demon of the same objectionable passion. ‘The chorus 
was efficient ; so was the orchestra ; the costumes were rich and in good 
taste, and the new scenery reflects credit on Herr Brioschi. 

Recenspura.—A Professor Hofmann, a native of Wurtembery, has 
heen giving four lectures upon Herr R. Wagner’s Niebelungen Trilogy. 
They were very poorly attended.—The Oratorio Association gave a very 
ood performance, on the 4th inst., of Haydu’s Creation. under the 
direction of Count Du Movlin. ‘This gentleman inte: -, shortly, 
getting up a performance of compositions by Herr R. Wazgucr, whose 
works are at present totally unknown here. Poor Regensburghiatis ! 
Will no one whisper in the Count’s ear a translation of the line: ‘‘ Where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise?” Herr and Madame Vogl, the 
Wagnerian singers from Munich, are to be the principal vocalists on 
the occasion. 

Bonx,—A fresh laurel wreath was laid on Robert Schumann’s tomb 
on the 6th inst. It was sent from the Dresden Singing Academy, 
which had celebrated the day previous the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its foundation by the deceased composer. 

————e—eaEeaeeaeers 


lle was not the greatest of eaters; 
But, bless his kind soul, 
Bit him down by the bowl, 
Awd he'd suck like six hundred mosketers, * 


Famiels Dwi, 


There was an old critic called Peters ; : 


® That's a Rabelaisian touch, or I'm blessed. 3. ©. 


el a a i Pe 
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REVIEWS. 
Enocn & Sons. 


The Musical Monthly. A Magazine of new Copyright Music, edited by Sir 
JuLius BENEDICT. 
Tue plan of this new musical serial is somewhat novel. It is issued 
in two editions; edition A containing pianoforte music only; and 
edition B containing vocal music only. It follows that subscribers 
can secure one or the other, or both, at their pleasure; and, so far, 
the arrangement is a good one. . As respects the character and scope of 
their enterprise, the publishers say:—“In this work the publishers 
will endeavour to place before the public a selection of choice copy- 
right compositions in vocal ard pianoforte music by eminent modern 
composers, at such a price as shall enable everybody to join the list of 
subscribers. Sir Julius Benedict has undertaken the editorship, and 
the publishers are happy to announce that contributions have already 
been secured from the following eminent composers :—Signor Arditi, 
Mr. Blumenthal, Mr, Gibsone, Mr. Hatton, Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr. 
G. A. Osborne, Mr. Silas, Mr. Sloper, and Mr. H. Smart, whilst arrange- 
ments are pending with others both here and abroad. The English 
literary portion of the work will be under the experienced supervision 
of Mr. W. J. Westbrook. The publishers will endeavour always to 
offer only such works as are deserving of notice, and the constant con- 
tributions of French and German composers—Meessrs. F, Abt, Brisson, 
Delaborde, Delibes, Franck, Guiraud, Jungmann, Krug, Kiicken, 
Vilbac, Reyer, Wekerlin, &c.—will give to the work not only 
the attraction of containing good music, but also of being at 
the same time, a faithful reflex of the musical Present, and 
an offering calculated to gratify every variety of individual taste.” 
So much for the prospectus; and now let us see how its assur- 
ances are justified ly the first number. The pianoforte edition opens 
with a Saltarello by J. Duprato, which is not without considerable 
merit in its way, and has, moreover, the advantage of some original 
features. A Caprice by Francis Thomé pleages us less, but we like Mr. 
Ignace Gibsone’s Allegretto, ‘‘ Les Bavardes du Village "—an easy and 
graceful composition which is sure to be welcomed by the public. M. 
Rongé’s “ L’Etoile ot l'on s'aime” is a Bergeuse characterized by 
agreeable melody and effective treatment of a somewhat conventional 
sort; and lovers of the old dance form will see much to interest them 
in a gavotte, “ Pompadour,” by M. Renaud de Vilbac. A canzonetta, 
Andante cantabile, by Mr. Walter Macfarren, shows native talent to 
advantage by the side of its foreign rival, and the pianoforte music may 
be generally spoken of as bearing out the promise of the publishers, if 
not presenting any remarkable merit. ‘The vocal edition begins with 
a song, “Good-bye,” the work of Mr. Henry Smart, who, it is needless 
to state, cannot put pen to paper without writing something worthy of 
respecttul notice. If, in this case, Mr, Smart has not done his very best, 
his composition is a healthy protest against the twaddle which too often 
passes current as song music, being emphatically the preduction of an 
artist. “Sleep, baby, sleep,” by J. B. Rongé, is pretty enough as to 
the music, but the words are fashioned on the old idea of frightening 
baby into silence by threats of bogey, who is here represented by a big 
dog, ready to come and tear the infant “under mother’s eye.” The 
English translation, by Mr. Westbrook, may be judged after reading 
this specimen ;— 
“ The solemn night her flock doth feed, 
The silver moon her shepherdess, 
And each white star a little lamb, 
That wanders on in fittest dress.” 


We do not precisely know what this means, but then it is customary 
to sing nonsense to babies. “1 never speak thy name alond” is a 
good specimen of Franz Abt’s most Abtish manner; and M, Cesar 
Franck’s * Roses and Butterflies” is a curious if not beautiful illustra- 
tion of an cecentric style. «“ Yonder fades the Daylight,” by R. Metz- 
dortf, will please amateura of melancholy mood, who tind their pleasure 
in a thoroughly dismal ditty. M. Chesneau’s “lhe Winter's past and 
Kone” isan agreeable song, much more likely to please the isnglish 
public than some of those with which it is associated. On the whole 
We have'a favourable opinion of Edition B—an opinion not lessened by 
noting that the price of the six songs is but ninepence; and if the 
publishers can keep up a supply of novelties equally good in subsequent 
Issues, We see every reason why their venture should prove successful, 
Witter & Co, 
Looking right over the Sea. Written and composed by Jounx Orn. 
A reerry, simple song, with music which serves to heighten the effect 
of a little love st ry well told. The composer has been unambitious, 
and, because of that, more successful than otherwise would have proved 
the case, Success does not depend upon the scope of an effort, but 


Song. 


upon its completeness; and here we have a small thing, admirably 


Merzuer & Co. 
Three Kyries. Arranged by James Monk. From the Choir. 
Two of these Kyries are adapted respectively from Mozart’s “ Requiem ” 
and Weber’s Mass in G; the third being Mr. Monk’s own composition. 
All are good, and, as regards the last, we may add the high praise that 
it suffers nothing by comparison with the others. 
Asupown & Parry. 
Tried and True. Ballad. Words by W. S. Passmore. Music by James 
Monk. 
Tne verses of this song are short, and, being treated exactly alike, 
there is a little too much repetition. On the other hand, the music is 
good and effective while simple and easy. 
Romance Poetique. Pour Piano, par James Monk. 
Mr. Mosx, who knows how to write like a musician, should be above 
the silly weakness of using French titles. What is gained by thus 
flouting our good, honest English tongue? The piece before us is 
pretty, and admirably adapted for teaching purposes. 
A. Hammonp & Co. 
Berlin Galop. By Gustave Micuakts. 
Tuts is a capital galop, with some novel features which cannot fail to 
make it acceptable. It is, moreover, quite easy. 
Gemuthsleben Waltzes. By Kever Beta. 
THERE are some agreeable melodies in these waltzes, but, as a whole, 
they present nothing ofa striking or distinctive character. 
Le Premier Baiser Valse. By Grorces LAMOTHE. 
HlexeE we have another contribution to dance music which, while 
acceptable enough, adds nothing in the way of original ideas, There 
is no obvious reason why M. Lamothe could not go on pouring out 
such things ad infinitum. They must cost him but little effort. 
Brise des Nuits. Valses by Gzorces LAMoTUuE. 
Tue remarks just made upon the companion piece apply equally to the 
music before us. 
Durr & Stewart. 
Blanche of Devan's Song. Sung in The Lady of the Lake. 
W. C, Levey. 
Tus simple and expressive ballad has been long before the public 
under conditions that could hardly fail to secure for it much popularity ; 
and all we need do is to record its publication. 
La Réveillee. Marche Militaire. Pour Piano. Par WALTER MACFARREN. 
Here is another French title to English music, and again we ask— 
Why? Of course nobody can give a sufficient reasun. Mr. Maefarren’s 
piece—he calls it Morgeau—lacks nothing of vigour. As regards merit, 
its best purpose is served when it affords practice for a young student of 
the piano. 
Alone in the World. 
E. L. Hr. 
Tus is a dish-up of very familiar phrases, garnished with the most 
ordivary of accompaniments. 
Fancy Free. Song. Written and composed by R. REECE. 
A sone in waltz rhyme, which serves as the medium by which a young 
lady exults in her liberty. As music it is not worth much, but words 
and music together make a whole sufficiently agreeable for use in what 
is sometimes called the “ social circle.” 
W. Montey. 
Written by J. S. Lyons. 


Composed by 


Music by 


Ballad. Words by B. S. Monrcomery. 


Broken Dreams. Ballad. Composed by Louts 
PEREIRA. 

We have simplicity in this song also, but it is attended by common- 

place, all the phrases employed falling upon the ear like a tale tiat is 


told. We see no good in multiplying the number of such songs. 
Cuarpett & Co. 

Christmas Hymn and Hymn of Praise. For the Pianoforte. By A. Butt. 
Tuere is a good deal of pretence about these two pieces, and we are 
not quite sure that it is justified by the result. From the titles used 
we may assume that the varied passages have a distinct meaning, but 
not possessing a key to that meaning, we cannot judge them from the 
composer’s point of view. Sound which signifies nothing has small 
attraction. 


Opessa.—The Italian Operahouse was burnt down on the 16th in-t. 
Nothing could be saved. ‘The wardrobe of the artista, music, aud 
instraments belonging to the orchestra, were all consumed, Norma 
was the last performance, the heroine being represented by Madan 
Savertal, who has enchanted the public with her singing and acting for 





done, 


the last six months. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
JAMES’S HALL 


ST. 
FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1872-3. 


Dinecton—Ma. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


FIFTEENTH CONCERT, 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 2, 
At Bight o'clock precisely. 


1873, 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 

UARTET, in D major, Op. 76, No. 5, for two violins, viola, and 
. violoncello--Mdme, Norman-Nerupa, MM. L, Riss, Stravs, 
and PIATTI - oe os es oo ee - oe 
SONG, “ Go, lovely rose"—Mr. Epwarp LLoyp pa : = 
SONATA, in E minor, Op. 91, for pianoforte alone—Mr. CHARLES 
HALLE oe os oe es oe ee 


Haydn, 
Piatti, 
- st Beethoven, 
PART II. 
SONATA, in E major, No. 3, for pianoforte and violin (first time 
at the Monday Popular Concerts)—Mr. Cuaries Hatve and 
Madame Normax-NERODA re ccia | eae ip a So 
SONG, ‘‘ Thou whom I vow'd to love"—-Mr. Epwarp Lioyp . Schubert, 
TRIO, in C minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Mr. 
Cuartes Hate, Madame Norman-Nervpa, and Signor Piatti Mendelssohn, 
ConpucToR ae . Mr. ZERBINI. 








SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
THE REMAINING MORNING PERFORMANCES 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
January 25; February, 1, 8, 15, 22; March 1 and 8. 
At Three o'clock precisely. 


PROGRAMME FOR THIS DAY, JAN. 25, 1873. 
QUINTET, in A Major, for clarionet, two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. Straus, Lazarvs, L. Ries, Zersini, and 
Pratt - - - < we és ee on . Mozart, 
SONG, * The Charmer’—Miss Epitn Wynsr .. He ore . Mendelssohn, 
SONATA, “Ne Plos Ultra” (with variations on ‘Life let us 
cherish”), for pianoforte alone—Madame ARABELLA GopDARD 
(her Jast appearance for the Season) = a 3 .. Woelf, 
SONG; *‘ The mighty trees bend""—Miss Epitu Wynne . Schubert. 
QUARTET, in B minor, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello 
—Madame ARABELLA Gopparp, MM. Srraus, Zersini, and 
Piatti + . Mendelssohn, 


Conductor .. 


.. Six JULIUS BENEDICT. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
THIRTEENTH CONCERT—THIS DAY—JANUARY 25, 1873, 


PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE in D (first time of performance) W. Shakespeare 
ARIA, “ Ah dolee Guidami"’ (Anna Bolena)—Mdlle. Nira GAETANO 
ARIA, “ Non so donde viene”—Signor Four ~ oe - 
REFORMATION SYMPHONY oe a 6 ~s oe 
DUET, ‘‘Crudel perche” (Nozze di Figaro)—Malle. Garrano and 
Signor Fou se ee - - pa ~* aA oe 
VIOLIN CONCERTO, “In mode di Scena cantante” (Op. 47)—- 
Madame Norman-NeruDA_. * me os us oo 
ARIA, “Batti, Batti” (Don Giovanni) .. 
SONG. * The Monk”—Signor Fott 
OVERTURE, “In the Highlands” 


Conductor 


Mondo}. 





hn Scholar). 
Donizetti, 


Madame Norman-Nervpa will appear on the 25th Januarv; Madame Scnumann 
on 1st March; Mr. Joacuim on Feb, 15th, and March 15th; Mr. Caries HaLie on 
April 5th ; Madame Lemmens on Feb, 1st and 8th; Madame Parey on Feb. sth ; and 
Mr, For on Jan, 25th; Feb, 8th and 22nd. 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL WORLD is at Messrs. 

Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 

Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may he sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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c was once asserted that a celebrated political character, 
_ who held the reins of government in this country some 
thirty years ago, believed himself capable of doing any- 





thing, from driving a gig to commanding the Channel 
Fleet. Of course, the assertion was intended, and accepted, 
as a joke, but we believe that, despite this fact, and the 
exaggerated form assumed by the joke, there was a certain 
substratum of truth on which the assertion was founded. 
Ii n'y a pas de fumée sans feu. If we could read the real 
thoughts lurking behind the protestations of humility and 
modesty which men use asstalking-horses when engaged in the 
pursuit of dignities, appointments, political influence, social 
consideration, and such small deer, we should probably find 
that the veteran statesman in question by no means estimated 
his skill as a charioteer, or his aptitude for the exercise of 
high nautical. authority, as meanly as the world at large. 
Nor is his a solitary instance. On the contrary, fewmen really 
think therearemany things which they could notdoif they tried. 
The more ignorant they are, the more self-satisfied is their 
confidence in their own powers. What care they for difficulties 
which they do not perceive, the existence of which they do 
not even suspect? Anyone with his vision unimpaired, and 
a desire to live as long in the land as possible, will, if pur- 
suing a path on the edge of a cliff some hundred feet or so 
high, be more than usually circumspect in his movements ; 
a blind man, if not informed of his danger, would walk along 
the same path as gaily and confidently as if he were 
sauntering on the pavement of Portland Place, or lounging 
down the Broad Walk in Kensington Gardens. 

As a natural consequence of this latent belief in them- 
selves, all men, with scarcely an exception, are firmly 
convinced that they are qualified to form, an opinion on 
any subject whatever: the conduct of a campaign; the plot 
of a new play; the administration of a great empire; or the 
metaphysical, and oftimes by no means creditable, subtleties 
of rival theologians. Alas! they are not even capable of 
seeing that, as a rule, their opinions are but the reflex of 
those uttered by a few individuals possessed of more real 
talent, or gifted with a larger amount of impudence, than 
the majority of those around them—as the hues of the 
chameleon, or the colour of the silkworm’s raw contribution 
to the stores of Court milliners and fashionable dressmakers 
depend entirely upon the food which the chameleon and 
the silkworm respectively consume. In opinion, as in 
fashion, a few go first, with all the rest pressing eagerly at 
their heels, no matter how preposterous the opinion enun- 
ciated, or the fashion set up for imitation ; and never is the 
game of Follow-my-Leader played with greater zest, with 
more unswerving obedience and accuracy, by boys and girls 
at school, than by those boys and girls, when, as men and 
women, they are subsequently engaged in the stern realities 
and never-ending struggles of every-day life. 

Among the cries which people have thus caught up, and 
repeated with all the spontaniety of an echo, and w'th just 
the same amount of intelligence, is the cry about the over- 
remuneration of artists, especially of singers. “ How 
beautifully So-and-So sang the other day at St. James's 
Hall; did not he, dear?” observes one young lady to her 
friend. “Oh! he did, indeed,” replies the latter. “Did 
not he look well, too, and was not he in splendid voice ? 
Oh! I did enjoy it so much; it was such a treat! Do you 
know, I hear he never sings under thirty pounds!”— 
‘Thirty, dear! Fifty, you mean! I know he has fifty, and 
he deserves it.” “What's that?” suddenly enquires the 
Papa of one of the be-panniered, bright-eyed, chignon- 
decorated speakers, looking over his spectacles and laying 
down the Blue Book on Pauperism which he has been sup- 
posed to be reading, while really listening to the conversa- 
tion carried on near him. “ What's that?” he repeats. 
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“ Fifty pounds ? do you mean to say that S8o-and-So receives 
fifty pounds for merely singing a song or two ?’—“ A song 
or two—I suppose, Papa, he would sing in an opera or an 
oratorio for the same amount, but thatis the———” “Then it is 
too bad ; a stop ought to be put to such a state of things. It 
is high time for Parliament to step in. When pauperiam is 
rampant in the country ; when trade is setsipend te strikes in 
every direction; when provisions are attaining fabulous prices, 
do you mean to tell me that—do you seriously assert-—I— 
wall I maintain that—that—So-and-So ought to be ashamed of 
himself. I repeat: Parliament ought to put an end to this 
state of things. Now I recollect, it was only the other day 
that I was reading in the Belgravia Chronicle, that So-and- 
So’s earnings in one year amounted to the salaries of three 
or four of Her Majesty’s judges, or—let me see—was it the 
pay of all the officers of the Flying Squadron put together, 
Admiral and all? I am not quite sure, but it was some- 
thing of the kind.” 

Here we have it: “I was reading in the Belgravia 
Chronicle.” The speaker, being an average respectable 
member of the House, cannot well be expected to possess an 
opinion of his own; he depends for that commodity upon 
his parliamentary or journalistic leader. In this case, he has 
been guided by the latter; for the Press, both in England 
and abroad, the Press which should set a better example, 
and not render itself ridiculous, is far too fond of giving 
these comparative statistics of artists’ gains, and indulging in 
pinchbeck moralisings thereupon. It is a funny fact, too, 
that, whether the paper be English, French, German, or 
Italian, whether it be written in one language or another, 
the favourite standard by which to measure the earnings of 
singers appears to be the emoluments received by ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, officers of high rank in the army or 
navy, and the occupants of the judicial bench. As variety 
is charming, we beg to suggest to our own editors that a 
dash of that quality might be introduced into their com- 
ments, by a change in the standard of measurement. We 
then might be gratified by learning that the sum paid to 
that eminent vocalist, Mr. C. Sharp, for his services at the 
last provincial festival, would purchase the “ plant and good- 
will of a most eligibly situated free corner publichouse at 
Kingsland, now in the market, and a bargain,” or that Mdlle. 
Solfeggina earned in three days the exact sum asked for a 
“ Baker's business, doing 21 sacks a week,” and for a “ Milk- 
Walk established upwards of half a century.” 

To our thinking, all such details and fancy statistical 
parallels are completely foreign to the subject at issue. 
What we fain would know is: Why should not singers 
enjoy as much right as other persons to obtain the highest 
price they can, in return for what they offer? A man 
fortunate enough to own a p'ot of ground in the City of 
London does not hesitate to ask thousands of pounds a ‘foot 
for it ; a noble coal owner raises the price of coals, without the 
slightest compunction, immediately the weather begins to 
gtow cold; and a highly respectable tradesman is not above 
demanding twenty or thirty pounds as the rent of a window, 
from which a good view can be obtained of any grand national 
pageant, the burial of a great hero, or the thanksgiving proces- 
sionof a Royal Prince; allisone tothe highly respectable trades- 
man. Whyshouldnotexception be taken to these personsas well 
4s to singers and other artists? But the whole question 
lies in a nut-shell. Leaving art for the moment out of 
consideration, if singers obtain what certain quidnuncs are 
pleased to designate preposterous terms, it is because 
their power of attraction is commensurate with their terms; 
itis because the capitalist finds them a profitable investment. 





For this reason, and for this reason alone, he 
and wisely pays eminent artists liberally. A wine 
who had a chance of purchasing a stock of the real 
Johannisberger would not hesitate about a pound or 
the price; whatever he gave, he would be sure to ¢ 
with a very pretty per centage into the bargain. 
command such high prices, it is simply because 
worth them. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE assertion that the music of a ballet, by no less a me 
than Mozart, has been lately found in the library of the Grand 
Opera, Paris, was received with incredulity in many quarters. 
It appears, however, to be correct. The Mén¢strel promises its 
readers that it will shortly publish a full and detailed descriptio 
of the work, which latter will, also, ere long be produced on the 
stage. 


Ar a recent interesting sale of autographs in Paris, 35 francs 
were given for a letter, (one page) of Chopin’s; 80, for one of 
Hérold’s ; and 275 for one, in two languages, of Mozart’s. 


A snort time since, La Gazzetta Musicale di Milano published 
a highly curious article on “ Cannon considered from a musical 
point of view.” The first person to use cannon as & musical 
instrumeat was an Italian, Guiseppe Sarti, established in St. 
Petersburgh, who composed, in 1788, a ‘‘ Te Deum,” to celebrate 
the taking of the fort of Oczakoff, by Prince Potemkin. In addi- 
tion to immense numbers of vocalists and instrumentalists, he 
introduced a great many cannons of various calibres. He placed 
them in the court-yard of the Imperial Palace, and —e 
them to strengthen, at certain moments, his basses. The effect 
was considered so grandly satisfactory that Catherine II. ennobled 
the lucky signor without a moment's hesitation. After all, as our 
foreign contemporary observes, cannon are not often employed in 
so harmless a manner. 


M. ARNOLD Monrtier, the theatrical critic of the Courier de 
France, relates the following anecdote, highly characteristic of 
modern French dramatic literature. When Nestor Roqueplan 
was manager of the Vari¢tiés, two friends called, for the purpose 
of reading him a wretched vaudeville. One of the two began as 
follows :— Dramatis Persone: Goddard, a Rentier; Agathe, 
his daughter; De Flex, an Officer of Cavalry. The scene 
represen ” Here Roqueplan interrupted the reader: “I 
beg pardon, my dear fellow, there are no surprises in your piece, 
are there? It ends by De Flex’s marrying Agathe, does not it?” 
—* Yes, it does.” —‘ That’s all right, then; I do not require to 
hear the rest. It is charming, Your piece is accepted.”— 
Roqueplan was a practical man, and the managers of the present 
day would not run any very great risk were they to follow his 
example, The vaudevilles they produce seem, with scarcely an 
exception, to be accepted in the way just described. 

A apy in Vienna, Madame Cornelie von Czikann, was the 
widow of an Austrian major, and a fine pianist. She did not 
play at concerts, but earned a scanty subsistence by giving 
lessons on her instrument. Some short time ago, she received a 
long letter from America. On reading it, she found she had 
come into a fortune ; an American millionaire had left her some- 
thing like a million dollars, and she was requested to come and 
receive her inheritance. The testator had passed a year and a 
half in the Austrian capital, and the lady, being acquainted with 
him, and knowing him to be fond of music, used to play to him 
an hour or so a day. 


AccorDING to a foreign contemporary, Rossini hit upon an 
admirable method for speedily getting rid of the very numerous 
unwelcome visitors who would persist in calling on him ; there 
was not a single chair in his reception room, so that it was 
impossible for anyone to sit down and make himself comfortable. 
It was only highly favoured persons whom the composer some- 
times invited to—fetch themselves a chair out of the next room. 


Accorp1N@ to a local paper, a Vocal Burial Society will shortly 
be established in Minden! 
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A Lapy visitor at a Sunday School was examining the pupils. 
Pointing to an “i,” she enquired of an intelligent boy : ‘‘ Do you 
know that letter, my man?”—“ Oh, yes, mum, I know it very 
well by sight ; but I can’t tell you it’s name.” 

Ir is often the case that the pupil teaches his teacher. An 
example of this upside-down state of things is just now afforded 
by Japan, where has recently been issued the following :— 


‘“ DECREE AGAINST LEWD FARCES. 

“On the 5th inst., Morita Kanya, and the two comedians, Kawatake 
Shinshichi and Sakurada Jisuke, were summoned to the office of the first 
division of the city. These persons were admonished by the officers thus : 
‘Although it cannot be doubted that all such ancient regulations as are 
judicious must be kept in force, it has yet been decided that hereafter the 
comic pieces must be modified, and that the intentional misapplications of words 
in all dramas may be discontinued—such as Ushiba Hisayosi for Hashiba Hide- 
yosi. [This is one of the names of Taiko, the famous ruler of the 16th century.] If 
children remember Hisayosi for Hideyosi, and Harunaga for Nobunago (a 
predecessor of Taiko), it may finally happen that they bring themselves under 
great misfortune. In the theatre, not only these, but also all other things, 
should be represented with exactness. Although it is true that the historical 
plays are of the highest importance, the comedies should not be unreasonably 
neglected ; because from them, properly performed, good lessons can often be 
derived. Reflect well upon this, and tell the actors of the other two houses 
what has been said to you. With tbe present civilized idea of the people, 
the theatre may be considered as a little college. The learning of the sages 
and philosophers is taught for the moral instruction of the community. 
The explanation of their books and the Chinese classics, and the 
development of historical and moral truths by actors, are nearly the 
same, differing only in circumstance. The actors are thus instru- 
ments of education. Such being their office, their behaviour must be 
carefully guarded. The best object of the theatre is now to teach the youth 
and women history. Therefore, to make the circumstances the same as those 
of the Yeddo dynasty, and give them the appearance of having happened 
during the Ashikaga government, is a great mistake, as those two periods are 
widely different. In order to reform these abuses the above notice is given, 
not only for the benefit of the public, but of the theatre as well.” 

The time is quite recent when European civilisation landed on the 
shore of the Mikado’s singular realm. Europe may new sit 
humbly at the feet of Japan and learn at least one useful lesson. 


PEOPLE have often wondered what became of the charming 
views, painted by Mr. William Beverley, that used to illustrate 
Albert Smith’s famous Mont Blanc Lecture, at the Egyptian 
Hall, Some years ago we recollect seeing Mr. Phillips’s Pano- 
rama of the Rhine, which formed a part of the same entertain- 
ment at the South London Music Hall; and one of Mr. Beverley’s 
views of the Grande Rue Boulogne is in possession of a friend of 
the present writer. More than three years ago, passing through 
Maidenhead one November day, we saw the advertisement of a 
forthcoming entertainment in the Town Hall, which was to be 
illustrated ‘‘ with the unique views of Albert Smith’s Ascent of 
Mont Blanc.” Not having time to stop to see the entertainment, 
we are unable to state whether these views were those which were 
actually painted for the Egyptian Hall or not. ‘The following 
paragraph, which appears in a Liverpool paper, suggests that 
they must have come to an untimely end :— 

** Those numerous admirers of the late Albert Smith, who have enjoyed his 
genial lectures on his Alpine experiences, charmingly illustrated as they were by 
a series of views painted expressly by Beverley, will regret to learn of the 
ultimate destruction of these scenic gems by the Prussians. A private letter 
from Paris states that the writer met a Madame Bouchard, who was formerly 
Mrs. Arthur Smith, and she informed him that she had the Mont Blane 
pictures cut into sections, and placed on the walls of her villa, at Rancy, near 
Paris. The billiard-room walls were entirely covered with these paintings, and 
during the occupation of the house by the Germans as an outpost, the whole of 
these mural decorations, as well as 25,000 francs’ worth of other property, 
were in one night ruthlessly destroyed by the soldiers.” 

Le Figaro tells a good story apropos of Dumas’ La Femme de 
Claude. The young lady to whom Dumas offered the réle of the 
Jewish maiden objected, on the score that her face was not of an 
Oriental type. ‘“ But, Mademoiselle,” responded the dramatist, 
“you forget that the Holy Virgin was a Jewess.” Mademoiselle 
was charmed, accepted the part, and took to studying all the 
Virgins in the gallery of the Louvre. ‘Lhe result was that when 
she stepped on the stage, attired d la Vierge, a cry was heard— 
“‘ Where are your wings?” 





CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Mr. Aqutuar’s performance of pianoforte music, on Thursday, Jan, 
16th, at 17, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, was, as usual, listened to 
with interest by a large audience. The following is the programme ; 
“Sonata, Op. 10, No. 2, Beethoven; Benediction de Dieu dans la 
solitude (Harmonie Poétique et religieuse), Liszt ; Overture—Scherzo, 
Aguilar; Warum? and Novellette, No. 1 (Miss Grace Aguilar), 
Schumann ; Prelude and Fugue in F sharp, Bach; Sonata in C minor, 
Aguilar; Lieder ohne worte, Mendelssohn; Weber’s Last Waltz (tran- 
scription), Aguilar; The Birds at Sunset, and Esmeralda (Miss Grace 
Aguilar), Aguilar; Last look (Romance), and Boléro (by desire), 
Aguilar. 

Brixton Crora Sociery.—The second concert of this Association was 
giver on Monday, when Mr, Cummings’ graceful cantata, The Fairy 
Ring, and Handel’s Acis and Galatea were performed. ‘The rendering 
of the cantata, though not faultless, was in many respects exceedingly 
good. ‘The choruses were given with spirit and zest, the sopranos in 
particular deserving a word of praise for their steadiness and accurate 
intonation. ‘The solo parts were entrusted to Mr. Cummings, Miss 
Ellen Horne, Miss Fox, and Mr. Lawler, who severally left little to be 
desired. The orchestral accompaniments deserve a word of censure, 
and had better be omitted at subsequent concerts, unless a vast 
improvement is possible. The band was ragged in parts, and, besides 
being out of tune and time, was too loud throughout, Handel’s 
Serenata occupied the second part of the programme, the solos being 
taken by Miss Horne, and Messrs Lawler, Cummings, and Nelson, the 
last-named gentleman, who is a member of the choir, singing the airs 
allotted to Damon with care and refinement, Nothing could be better 
than the singing of the chorus. The precision and quality of tone 
were admirable, these qualities being well displayed in the difficult 
chorus, ‘* Wretched Lovers.” Mr. Lemare conducted the concert. 

Miss Excno gave her second evening concert on Thursday evening, 
January 21, in the Hanover Square Rooms, with the assistance of Miss 
Marion Severn, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mons. Melchisedeck, and Mr. 
J. Barrow. Mr. J. T. Carrodus was the violinist, and Signor Randeg- 
gor and Mr. F, Clarkeaccompanied the vocal music. Miss Elcho, as usual, 
showed her talents in the twofold capacity of pianist and vocalist. The 
Sonatas for violin and piano, by Mozart, in B flat, and Beethoven, in A, 
(with Mr. Carrodus), a Pastorale by Field, and the Motocontinuo, by Weber, 
for pianoforte alone, formed her contributions to the instrumental ; and 
Signor Randegger’s song, “ Only for one;” Henry Smart’s duet, ‘* When 
the wind blows in from the Sea; and Blockley’s “ Excelsior” (with 
Mons. Melchisedeck), to the vocal portion of the programme. We 
need scarcely jsay that Miss Elcho acquitted herself with credit to 
herself a:.d to theevident satisfaction of her friends and patrons, who duly 
applauded her after each performance. Mr. Carrodus, besides playing 
the duets with Miss Elcho already mentioned, gave a fine performance 
ofa Chaconne for violin alone, by Bach, which brought out all his executive 
powers to advantage. Miss Marion Severn, whose fine voice we should 
like oftener to hear in public, gave a song by M. Blumenthal, and one 
by Mr. T. H. Severn, “ He will be there,” with taste and finish. M. 
Melchisedeck, as the exponent of M. Bordése’s “ David Chantant devant 
Saul,” was attentively listened to, and Mr. Cummings, in his own 
charming song, “ She like a seraph sings,” proved himself a master of 
his art. The concert altogether was an agreeable one. 

Mr. Prenvice’s Coxcerts.—The following was the scheme of the 
fourth Brixton Monthly Popular Concert:—Mozart’s Quartet in D 
major, No. 7, for strings ; Beethoven's ‘Sonata Appassionata ;” Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Andanteand Variations” in D major, Op. 17, for pianoforte and 
violoncello ; Air and Gavotte from Suite, in D, for violin, by J. 8. Bach ; 
and Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in D minor, Op.49. The quartet was 
very finely played by Messrs. Burnett, Folkes, R. Blagrove and Pettit, 
and was well received by the audience. Mr. Prentice gave a vigorous 
interpretation of Beethoven’s grand Sonata, and was honoured with a 
recall. Mendelssohn’s delightful duet was charmingly played by Mr. 
Pettit and the concert-giver, and thoroughly deserved every plaudit 
bestowed upon it; and Mr. Burnett showed talents of a high order as 
a violinist, by his performance of Bach’s work. ‘I'he vocalists were 
Mrs. Hale and Miss Adelaide Newton, who sang their songs with taste 
and refinement. The concert was one of the most successful Mr. 
Prentice has given. 

TxeE British Orchestral Society gave their fifth concert in St. James's 
Hall, on Thursday evening. ‘lhe novelty of the programme was Mr. 
Macfarren’s overture to his oratorio of St. John the Baptist, which was 
received with enthusiasm, as was Mr. Carrodus’s irreproachable per- 
formance of his late master’s (Molique) concerto in A minor. ‘The other 
overture was Der Freischiitz (encored), and the Symphony was Beet- 
hoven’s, No, 4 (in L flat), The singers were Madame Florence Lancia, 
Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Santley. The concert was altogether a great 
success, and the hall was fuller than on any previous occasion. Mr. 
George Mount conducted the whole performance with great ability. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Marker Bosworru.—We read in the Leicester Chron icle:— 

«“ A grand concert was given by Mr. Henry Nicholson, assisted by 
Madame Thaddeus Wells and Mr, Orlando Christian, at the Assembly 
Rooms, on Monday evening, when a real treat was afforded. Though 
to eulogise any one of the three artists may seem unnecessary, it is 
impossible not to take note of the exquisite manner in which Madame 
Thaddeus Wells sustained her part throughout, especially in ‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,’ ‘Lo! hear the gentle lark,’ and the inimitable ‘Singing 
Lesson,’ all of which were encored ; as was Mr. Christian’s ‘ Homeward 
Béund.’ Mr. Nicholson did wonders on his fine-toned flute during the 
entire entertainment, but the rendering of his own Fantasia, and the 
obbligato part in Bishop’s ‘ Lo! hear the gentle lark,’ were certainly the 
most captivating of his splendid performances. It is gratifying to 
know that Mr. Nicholson expressed himself satisfied with his reception 
at Bosworth, and intimated that he would be encouraged to pay the 
town another visit at an early date.” 


Cutcuesten.—The following is taken from the West Sussex Gazette :— 

“On Monday evening Mr. J. Burrows, lay vicar, gave an agreeable 
concert at the Assemntly Room. The programme consisted of several 
choice pieces, the performers being Madame Thaddeus Wells, Mr. H. 
Nicholson, and the lay vicars. Madame Wells sang very charmingly 
« Faithful Echo,” « Lo! here the gentle lark.” and was most heartily 
encored in “ Kathleen Mavourneen.” Mr. Nicholson played with his 
usual grace and skill; and Messrs, Barber, Osmond, Fisher, Young, 
and Burrows, lay vicars, assisted by Mr. Pillow in one instance, sang 
several glees, &c. Mr. Burrows, Mr. Young, and Mr, Fisher also sang 
each a solo with great taste. Mr. C. Osmond was accompanist.” 

Hicuam Ferrers —The Northampton Herald, of Jan. 11, reports as 
subjoined :— 

“ Yesterday evening week Mr. W. J. Lamb gave his second grand 
concert in the Bede House, which was filled. The band and chorus 
comprised 82 performers from Higham and the neghbourhood, and, in 
addition, Mr, Lazarus, the celebrated clarionetist, and Mr. Percy Rivers 
(tenor), were engaged for the occasion. ‘he former gentleman has 
already gained popularity asa perfect master of his instrament; the 
latter has been only a short time in this country, but he is becoming 
very popular, as he possesses a splendid voice and a beautiful style, 
which was especially brought out in the recit. and air, ‘ Comfort ye,’ 
and ‘ Every Valley.’ Miss Sanderson sang the soprano solos, and Miss 
Sinders the contralto. Messrs. Warren and Seal were the bass singers, 
and they also did ample justice to their part of the programme.” 


Rypr (Iste or Wicut.)—A grand evening concert took place last 
Monday, Jan. 20th, in the new Town Hall, and gave great satisfaction 
toa large audience. The local singers were, Misses A. and M. White 
and B. Basing ; Messrs. Connell, Fullen, and the Rev. Dr. Noble. Mr. 
EK. J. Bishenden was engaged from London to sing a selection of his 
popular English nautical songs, which gave such great pleasure to the 
Ryde people on the occasion of his two previous visits to the i-land. 
A great number of the songs were encored, Mr. Bishenden’s singing of 
Sishop’s “ Every Bullet” being specially admired. Miss M. Turtle, 
and Mr. T. W. Noble, R.A.M., were the accompanists, 

Epinsureu.—The Scotsman, of January 17th, said:— 

“ Professor Oakeley has so far progressed towards recovery that he 
was able yesterday afternoon to give an organ recital in the Music Class 
Room, and had a warm reception on entering. Before beginning, he 
alluded in a few words to his pleasure at being able to receive his 
friends once again, and endeavour as far as possivle to him to re-awaken 
the tones of the University orga», aud he expressed his thanks for the 
grecting elicited by kind sympathy as very musi..l to him, If any 
change, he said, in the playing is detected, it will be borne in mind 
that the effort is made under still existing bodily weakness and 
infirmity ; and he added that, in making the effort, no risk is incurred, 
but rather the contrary, in respect to progress towards recovery.” 


Dusiin.—In the Freeman's Journal, of January 15, we read the 
following :— 

“The genial popularity which has attended the vocal and histrionic 
performances of Mdlle. Emilie Georgi, at the Gaiety Theatre, is but 
the measnre of her dessert. Few actresses possess her easy grace and 
piquant cleverness, and few have achieved such wide-spread favour in 
80 short a time with an audience so critical as ours. Every suc- 
cessive opera proves her rich resources, her careful training, ready 
capacity, and ‘ nameless numberless graces’ which she possesses. This 
young lady, whether regarded as vocalist or actress, must be recog- 
nized as an artist of quite exceptional merit. Her songs have been 
made popular by her cleverness; and she has never undertaken a 
character which she did not raise in general esteem, Since her arrival 
she has won hosts of friends, and indeed she deserves them all.” 








_ Woxincuau.—Mr, T, 8S. Brown, organist of the Parish Church, gave 
his annual concert in the Town Hall, on Monday, Jan. 20th, assisted 
by Miss A. Larkcom, Miss Lazarus, R. A. M., and Messrs, Large, 
Hunt, and Orlando Christian. There was a large and fashionable 
audience, Randegger's trio, I Naviganti,” was nicely rendered by 
Miss Larkcom, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Christian, and loudly applauded. 
Mr. Christian sang Mr. Emanuel’s grand scena, “The Desert,” and 
drew forth an enthusiastic demand for its repetition. He also sang a 
capital descriptive song, “The Raft,” by Signor Pinsuti, Miss A. 
Larkcom, who is a great favourite here, was recalled after M. Gounod’s 
“Serenade.” Miss Lazarus was well applauded fora pianoforte solo, 
and also accompanied the vocal music effectively. The concert was 
under the direction of Mr. Christian. 


Bentiey-Farnnam.—The Choral Society gave a concert on Jan. 
13th, The first part was Locke’s music to Macbeth, and the second 
miscellaneous, Mr. C. J. Bishenden was engaged for the occasion, and 
acquitted himself to the satisfaction of the audience. Mr. Bishenden 
was called upon to repeat “ Hearts of Oak.” The other vocalists were 
members of the society, and the chorus showed they had been care- 
fully trained. 


Hut1.—Miss Bolingbroke has given a concert in the Public Rooms, 
and the Hull Packet, of January 17th, has the following remarks on 
the young artist’s performances :— 

“‘ Miss Bolingbroke, whose earlier efforts have so charmed her fellow 
townspeople and gave such promise of future eminence, was in excellent 
voice, and, after her successes at the London Academy of Music, she 
was received with a weleome as enthusiastic as it was sincere. From 
the brilliant manner in which she acquitted herself it is evident that 
she has made even greater advance in the profession than many of her 
most sincere well-wishers could have hoped, and it is an advance, too, 
which reflects credit upon her perseverance and application to study as 
well as upon her native town. Among the artists by whom she was 
assisted on the occasion was her brother, Mr. F. C. Bolingbroke, who, 
though young, has already gained an enviable position as a flautist, in 
London; Miss Alice Jennings, a student and medalist at the London 
Academy; Mr, Brandon, bass ; Mr. Moxon, tenor; Mrs. De Sternberg- 
Harding, who is one of our most accomplished local pianists; and M. 
Paque, solo violoncellist to Her Majesty, whose perfect and brilliant 
execution surprised and delighted all who heard him. He playeda 
fantasia, ‘ Lucia,’ of his own composition, and the exquisite delicacy 
of touch, and easy manipulation of some difficult passages, afforded 
intense delight to lovers of high-class instrumental inusic. Equally 
admired were his, solos, ‘Praise of Tears,’ and ‘ Serenade Algerienne,’ 
which were faultlessly rendered, and elicited the heartiest tokens of 
appreciation. Mr. T, Craddock accompanied the vocal music on the 
pianoforte in musicianly style, and the concert was altogether a great 
success,” 


Wenmar.—The programme of the third Orchestral Concert included 
“ J.eonoren Sinfonie ” (founded on Biirger’s ballad), Klughardt ; Con- 
cert-Ouverture, Abert; Concerto in E flat minor, Beethoven; 
‘‘Ungarische Rhapsodie,” Liszt; Scherzo for Orchestra, Goldmark ; 
and Songs, Schumann, Schubert, and Gounod.—Mdlle. Amann has 
appeared very successfully as Elizabeth in Zannhduser. 


Agram.—A four-act opera, Amelia, has just been successfully pro- 
duced. It is said to bea youthtul effort of Johann von Zaje. ‘The 
libretto, translated into Croatian by M. V. Gjorgjevic, is founded 
upon Schiller’s play of Die Rauber, which the librettist, however, has 
cut and slashed about, altered and modified, just as it suited his 
purpose. 

FRanKrort-on-THE-OpER—A very interesting Soirce was lately given 
by Herr de Ahna, assisted by Herren Hellmich, Schulz, and Wrede. 
he programme comprised, among other things, Beethoven’s Grand 
Quartet in B flat major, Op. 130; the Pianoforte Quartet in G minor, 
Mozart; and the Quintet, Up. 44, Robert Schumann. 

Brussets.—It will now, probably, not belong ere Zannhduser is pro- 
duced at the Théatre de la Monnaie. ‘The instrumental portion is 
already in rehearsal under the direction of M. J. Dupont.—M. Avrillon 
is in negotiation with Mdme, Nilsson, for a short series of performances 
to commence on the 15th April at the above theatre. 


There was a shrewd critic—Jobn Oxenford, 
If you think you could go to the docks, and ford 
The Thames when ’tis high, 

And keep your feet dry, 
You may think to get over John Oxenford. 


Seeher. 
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AUSTRIAN MILITARY MUSIC. 
' (Extract from a Letter.) 

The Austrian military music has for a long series of years 
enjoyed the very best reputation in Europe. At the Universal Exhi- 
bition of 1867, in Paris, it will be remembered, the Austrian military 
band excited general admiration. The reduced term of active service 
in the Austro-Hungarian army, as now established, threatens seriously 
to affect the efficiency of the military bandsin the empire. Formerly the 
men had to serve in their regiments fourteen, and at a later period eight, 

ears, Atpresenta three years’ service isall thatisrequired, andalthough it 
is very possible to obtain very able performers on the various instruments 
used in military bands even within this shorter period, yet no sooner is 
their training completed than the men quit the service, or, if they 
consent to remain, their demands involve a far greater expense than the 
- Officers can afford to defray. The same labour has therefore to be 
repeated with the recruits every year, without the possibility of retain- 
ing their services when they have become proficientsin theart, except under 
too onerous conditions. Hence, in order to prevent the inevitable decay 
of the once famous “military music” in this country, already two 
years ago an institution was created in the army called “ Music 
Pupils ;” but it did not answer, and had consequently to be abandoned. 
It would lead too far to explain “the why and wherefore.” Suffice 
it to say the aforesaid dilemma still exists. Some few months since 
another project was started by M. William Westmeyer, well 
known to the musical world in Germany by “The Austrian 
Emperor’s Overture,” ‘The Forest of Hermannstadt,” «The 
Vision on St. Helena,” &c. This gentleman proposed to create 
an “Austrian Conservatory fer Military Music.” With energy 
and patriotic zeal M. Westmeyer elaborated a plan of organization, 
to be commended on account of its originality and its practicability. 
According to his plan this musical academy should receive 
from 400 to 600 pupils, who have attained their 18th year, 
and are bound to remain in the institution for three years, during 
which period they should be educated not only in the art of 
music, but also in such general knowledge and military duties as 
would be useful to them for life after quitting the military service, 
In consideration of receiving this education gratis, the pupils 
should be tound to rerve as musicians in the army for three 
years more on leaving the “Conservatory.” Thus, the young men 
would serve six years, from the age of 18 to 24, and then be at liberty 
to follow such. civil vocations as their circumstances and general 
knowledge may fit them for. 

M. Westmeyer’s project has been highly approved on all sides. 
The highest military authorities have strongly recommended it to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph for adoption, the more so as, also, the two 
greatest musical authoritiesin Germany—M. Jules Rietz, chef d’orchestre 
to the Court of Saxcny, and Director of the Conservatory at Dresden, 
and M. de Herbeck, Director of the Imperial Operahouse at Vienna— 
have reported thereon most favourably. M. Westmeyer’s efforts to 
overcome the pecuniary difficulties which stood in the way induced a 
wealthy patriot, M. de Schwarz, of Salzburg, to make a present to 
the Imperial Ministry of War of a large house and garden, situate in 
one of the suturls of this city, for the “ Military Music Conservatory ” 
for all time to come. This munificent gift was accepted, and the 
compliment returned by the creation of a barony for M. de Schwarz. 
Moreover, M. Westmeyer succeeded in obtaining subscriptions and 
donations amounting to upwards of 60,000 florins. The correctness 
of there data] can vouch for; but is it not strange that, up to the 
present moment, the “ Military Music Conservatory” has not been 
called into life; and the inevitable decline of the Austrian military 
bands is still permitted to disquiet the consciences of all lovers of 
military music in the empire? And why? Baron Kuhn, the Imperial 
Minister of War, is supposed to be at loggerheads with Colonel Horst, 
the Cis-Leithan Mini-ter of National Defence, upon the subject. 
Meanwhile, the practical acknowledgment of M. Westmeyer’s deserts 
in the matter is postponed sine die, it being assumed that the oid 
adage of ‘procrostination being the thief of time” no longer holds 
good. As this sulject is of more or less importance to all the 
European armicx, in which the active service of the men has of late 
years been corsiderably reduced, I have deemed it right to call the 
attention of your readers to M. Westmeyer’s project of a “ Military 
Music Conservatory.” 


Mr. Haier Suerparp’s new Mass, for male voices, was performed at 
the Beethoven Rooms, on Monday, by an efficient choir, in the presence 
of Dr. Manning, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, and 
many clergymen, and it has many points of excellence, and will be 


available for practical use in the Roman Catholic Church. It was 
loudly applauded. Mr, C. 8. Jekyll presided at the pianoforte; Mr. 
O'Leary Edwards at the harmonium, the composer directing the whole 
of the performance. 





WAIFS. 


M. Delaborde is now on a visit to London. 

Herr Hans von Biilow has recently been playing in Brussels, 

A ballet entitled Le Forgeron de Gretina-Grenn (sic), is in rehearsal 
at the Grand Opéra. 

M. Jules Simon has supplied the necessary materials for the proposed 
monument to Auber. 

M. Thiers attended the fourth conservatoire concert of this season 
and was warmly received. 

The Théatre Italien of Paris has closed its doors, and the direction 
has declared itself bankrupt, 

Signor Federici is now added to the list of barytones engaged by Mr. 
Gunn, for his English Opera Company in Dublin. 

A poet in Pittsburgh has sent to a local paper a poem, in which he 
alludes to the dew as “ the perspiration of the moon.” 

The Emperor of Austria has written to Verdi, begging him to direct 
in person the forthcoming representations, at Vienna, of Aida. 

Weare happy to learn that Prince Poniatowski is recovering from 
his illness, and is able to assure his friends that they need be under no 
alarm. 

It is positively stated that Signor Campanini is engaged by Mr. Max 
Strakosch, for the Adelina Patti tour in the United States of America, 
next year. 

Mr. John Francis Barnett has just finished an overture for the 
British Orchestral Society, the subject of which was suggested by The 
Winter’s Tale of Shakspere. 

A new English opera company has been organized, embracing the 
following singers: Miss Rose Hersée, Miss Emma Howson, Mrs. Zelda 
Seguin, Mr. Nordblom and Mr. Gustavus Hall. 

Signor Campobello is singing in the provinces, with Mr. Mapleson’s 
Opera and Concert Party, comprising Mdlle. Tietjens, Mesdames 
Sinico, Macvitz, Signors Borella, ‘Tombesi, and Agnesi. 

Mr. Francis Howell’s oratorio, The Land of Promise, was given lately 
at the United Presbyterian Church, at Blackburn. The local press 
speak in high terms of the music, and of its performance by the con- 
gregation, accompanied by a full band of instrumentalists. 

Malle. Christine Nilsson has written from Russia announcing her 
intention of playing in London, in the ensuing season, in M. Balfe’s last 
opera, Z'he Talisman (MS.), to be produced by Mr. Mapleson. Madaine 
Parepa-Rosa has also been negotiating for the right of producing it in 
the United States. 

A lecture was given on Irish music in Dublin, by Sir Robert P. Stewart, 
and a great effect was created by the choir singing an Irish Caoine, 
(by one of his pupils), ‘I'he circumstance of the singers being concealed, 
imparted a mysterious effeet to the dirge in question, which Sir Robert 
stated he heard many years ago ata funeral procession entering the 
ancient Priory of St. John the Baptist, Turin. 

Earl de Grey, only child, and son and heir of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Ripon, comes of age on the 29th inst, A grand con- 
cert will be given, on this occasion, in the large drawing-room, Studley, 
on the same evening. A special feature will be an ode, composed for 
the occasion by Dr. Spark, words by Mr. F, Curzon, A large choir, 
selected from the Leeds Madrigal and Moiet Society, and the Leeds 
Harmonium Union, are engaged, with Mdlle. Pauline Rita and Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, as principals, and Miss Florence May as solo pianist. 

On Saturday a valuable service of plate was presented to Sir Robert 
P. Stewart, of Dublin, by the members of the Catholic Choirs, the 
Philharmonic Society, the Bray Philharmonic Society, and other of 
his numerous friends ; the following is the inscription upon the salver :— 

“Presented to Sir Robert P. Stewart, Mus. Doc., professor of music in the 
University of Dublin, by his friends, in testimony of their regard and esteem, 
and in commemoration of the honour of knighthood being conferred upon him, 
February 28, 1872. We understand that it is contemplated to add to the 
above an album containing the carte-de-visite of each subscriber as a souvenir, 
in accordance with Sir Robert Stewart’s own request.” 


Mdlle. Louise Liebhart is a pure soprano, and sang the beautful 
air, “ Angels ever re t and fair,” the ballad of “ Robin Adair,” a 
German song, ‘“ Ruck-Ruck,” and in response to a call, gave 
‘Home, sweet home,” Her pronunciation of English is also 
faultless. Her voice is clear, delicate rather than powerful, and 
of considerable range. There was something in her singing of 
‘‘ Robin Adair ” and “ Home, sweet home” that recalled Nilsson. She 
belongs to the same school, and in her intonation and style there is 
such resemblance of method that one would conjecture they had been 
trained by the same master. ‘There was genuine feeling in her inter- 
pretation of the songs, and grace of delivery, added to the sympathetic 
tones of her voice, was indescribably charming.—Cincinnati Commercial, 
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~ Reflection does not seem to have lessened the estimation which Miss 
Purdy earned by her singing in the Messiah at Great Yarmouth—her 
first appearance as an oratorio singer. The Norfolk Chronicle, in 
reviewing the performance says, that:—‘“ Miss Purdy (contralto) 
possesses a fine voice, which she displayed with good effect in“ O Thou 
that tellest good tidings,” and in the touching air ‘‘ He was despised.” 
We hope to hear this young lady again.” 

A “clever” critic of a daily paper, indescanting upon a recent per- 
formance of The School for Scandal in this city, thinks that the actor 
who assumed the réle of Moses, the money-lender, was unfortunate 
because he “ could not catch the Hebrew accent.” So we are favoured 
with a new lesson in philology. There is a ‘Hebrew accent” for 
actors to acquire, else they cannot be expected to play judiciously 
that elevated branch of the drama known as the stage Jew. Now, is 
it not strange? Here are we, editors of a Jewish journal, supposed to 
be familar with Hebrew manners and History, and yet we confess that 
we are ignorant of such a fact as the Hebrew accent? And there are 
thousands of our readers, presumably intelligent, who are equally 
ignorant on this interesting subject. What can it be? Please, Mr, 
Critic, favour us with your acute perceptions, and teach us, without any 
pretensions on our part to tread the mimic stage, how, and where, and 
when, to “catch the Hebrew accent.” —Jewish Messenger. 

Referring to some recent publications of Messrs. Ashdown and 
Parry, the Daily Telegraph observed :— 

“ Every amateur pianist of classical tendencies will be glad to know that this 
firm has issued a second series of ‘Popular Classics for the Pianoforte,’ 
edited by Mr. Walter Macfarren. The twelve numbers include examples of 
Bach, Haydn (Sonatas in E minor and F), Beethoven (two Minuets), Dussek 
(‘ L’Adieu ’), Hummel, Schumann, and Handel, each piece being edited with 
care, and the more difficult passages fingered. We cannot too highly praise 
so admirable an effort to popularise music of the highest order; and the pub- 
lishers, who had before done so much in the same way, have now placed the 
art under an additional obligation. They have also issued Schumann’s 
‘Noveletten’ (Op. 21), in a series of eight numbers. The well-known 
character of these very characteristic pieces makes needless any remark upon 
their value; and amateurs who desire to know a much-debated composer in one 
of his most agreeable moods may be trusted not to let slip the opportunity 
now afforded.” 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Srantey Lucas, Weser & Co.—‘‘ Requiem,” by Johannes Brahms (Op. 45). 
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PREFACE. 
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